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SANITARY LIVING. 


A T all seasons of the year the maintenance of health depends 
largely upon personal cleanliness, and in warm weather it is 
an important means of moderating the effect of heat upon the 


system. In sum- 
mer baths may be 
taken in the open 
air or in-doors at 
the normal tem- 
perature, but in 
cold weather the 
temperature of the 
bath-room and bath 
must be such as to 
prevent any physic 
al shock caleulated 
to lower the vital 
energies. The skin, 
which is the natu 
ral outlet for the 
waste of the system 
in the form of sen- 
sible and insensi- 
ble perspiration, 
requires frequent 
bathing in water 
of a temperature 
near its own, with 
a free use of soap 
and subsequent 
friction, in order to 
maintain its healthy 
action. While cold 
baths are tonic, 
they are not caleu 
lated to cleanse the 
skin thoroughly, 
even if the plunge 
bath is used and 
supplemented with 
vigorous friction ; 
the tepid or warm 
bath, with soap and 
thorough rubbing, 
is required to free 
the skin from all 
impurities. 

In regard to per- 
sonal cleanliness 
we can learn a val- 
uable lesson from 
the Oriental races, 
especially from 
the Mohammedans, 
upon whom the ex- 
treme of personal 
purity is imposed 
by their religion; 
even the American 
modification of the 
Turkish bath af- 
fords an indescrib- 
able sense of com- 
fort and refresh- 
ment, The Turk- 
ish and Russian 
baths in this and 
other American 
cities are very pop- 
ular, and undoubt 
edly conducive to 
public health, but 
they should be re- 
sorted to in moder 
ation, and under the 
advice of a physi- 
cian. The physical 
luxury they afford 
is sometimes a 
temptation to ex- 
treme and injurious 
indulgence in them 
by persons whose 
constitution is not 
sufficiently — vigor- 
ous to react from 
their effects. In 


nearly all the baths there is a sudden change from hot air, vapor, 
or water to quite cold water, and, where the system is at all debil- 
itated, healthy physical reaction is lacking. 
the chilly contact of the cold-water plunge or douche is followed 
by a delicious sensation of warmth, and subsequent lassitude and 
Where there is any deficiency of circulation, or 
tendency of blood to the brain, vapor baths are usually unsafe, as 
the first effect may check perspiration; hot air baths promote it 


possible sleep. 


By JULIET CORSON, 
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atonce. The excessive perspiration induced by these baths creates | 
thirst; for this reason, while they are luxurious and refreshing, 
their efficacy as a remedy in alcoholism is doubtful, After indul- | 
ging in a Turkish or Russian bath, care should be taken to guard | 
against any sudden change of temperature in which a cold might 
be contracted. | 


For ordinary bathing very simple accessories are required, the 
only indispensable ones being plenty of water, soap, and towels ; 


TEN CENTS A COPY. 
WITH A SUPPLEMENT, 


or five feet square, and sewing the rope in place to form an edge 


for preventing the escape of the water. 


Bathing mittens are 


simply loose mittens made of Turkish towelling; they can be 


bought, or made at home of any old soft thick towelling 


a mat and mittens, and a large bas 
bath can be enjoyed. 


With 


in or pail of water, a good 
The water is to be placed on a chair or stand 


close to the mat; the bather stands upon the mat, and, with the 
mittens on the hands, first wets and soaps them, and vigorously rubs 














Fig. 1.—Dress ror GIRL FROM 


h ro 7 YEARS OLD, 
For description see 
Supplement. 
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Fig. 2.—Frock ror Cuitp rrom 1 To 3 YEARS 
oLv.—Front.—| For Back, see Double Page. | 
For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. LV., Figs, 19-21. 
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Fies. 1-4.—LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S AUTUMN 


beyond these there are many degrees of luxury. Even where the 
entire immersion of the body in a bath-tub is impracticable a 
thorough bath can be enjoyed by using bathing mittens, and a 
large, shallow wooden or tin tub, or a rubber bath mat. The last- 
named apparatus is a circular sheet of rubber cloth about four 
feet in diameter, with a rolled edge or border some two inches high. 
A good bath mat can be made of any water-proof cloth or canvas, 


3.—Camev’s-HAIR Dress. Fig. 4 
| For Back, see ruMI 


For description see Supplement. 


| are drawn up; 
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CLotH AND Sirk Cos 
Back.—| For Front 
see Fig. 7, on Double Page. | 


For description see Supplement. 


sheet ora folded blanket on the be d, and 


in such a way as to receive the feet of the patient when th 
put the bedding down over the tub to protect the 
When the bath is given for the time 


feet and limbs from the air. 


the entire body, ap 


plying soap and 
water freely ; then, 
with the mittens, 


the rest of the wa 
ter is dashed over 
the body, and its 
whole surface is 
vigorously rubbed 
first with a_ soft 
towel to dry it, and 
then with a rough 
one to equalize the 
After 
this kind of a bath 
the feet must be 
well rubbed with 
the rough towel un 
til their urface 
vlows. Where the 
bathing 


circulation. 


facilities 
are the most limit- 
ed the body may 
first be wet all over 
with a wet towel, 
and then vigorously 
rubbed in every 
part, with the same 
towel, until the skin 
glows, to the great 
advantage of health 
and comfort. By 
following these di- 
rections even per- 
i delicate 
health can endure 


sons in 


an entire bath, care 
taken that 
the temperature of 
the room aud of the 
water is such as 
to prevent a chill, 
and thorough frie- 


being 


tion being used to 
insure immediate 
reaction of the skin. 

When a bath is 
required for an in- 
valid who can not 
leave the bed, it 
can be safely and 
easily given as fol- 
lows: before the 
bedding is changed 
have ready water 
of the temperature 
the phy- 
siclan, some white 


allowed by 


soap, a soft wash 
cloth, and soft tow- 
els; wet and soup 
the wash-cloth, raise 
the bedding and the 
night dress enough 
to permit the pas 
sage of the hands, 
but not enough to 
allow the air to 
strike the body; 
wash and dry small 
portions of the body 
at a time; and then 
change the night 
dress and the bed- 
ding without expos- 
m the patient to 
the air. Sometimes 
a foot-bath has to 
be given in bed; to 
do this fold back 
the bedding from 


indicated by the physician, fold back the bedding, remove the tub, 
dry the feet with a soft towel, and rub them a few moments to 


insure circulation ; 


then restore the bedding. 


or of oil-skin, by rolling a thick rope in the sides of a piece four | this bath care must be taken not to wet 


Of course in giving 
the bedding or the 
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clothing of the invalid. Foot-baths are often 
medicated, the physician indicating the proper 
substance for use. In regard to sea baths, which 
are either taken in the surf or in bathing-houses 
near the sea, where the sea-water is sometimes 
warmed, it will suffice to remember three precau- 
tions: do not bathe until at least two hours after 
a meal; always wet the head before going into 
the water; and do not remain in the water until 
any degree of physical exhaustion is experienced. 
With invalids sea-bathing is always under the 
supervision of a physician, 

As among the Mohammedans of the present 
day, bathing was a religious rite in early times 
among all Eastern and classic races, According 
to Tacitus, the ancient Germans used the tonic 
plunge-bath in cold water. The luxurious baths 
of the Greeks and Romans need only a reference. 
In the Middle Ages the Crusaders brought the 
Eastern baths into use in Europe as a remedy for 
some of the cutaneous affections which they also 
imported; and since that time baths have been 
considered a necessity as well as a luxury. The 
vapor bath is probably as universal as the water 
bath; not only is it employed in civilized com- 
munities, but many aboriginal races use it. In 
South America and the Pacific islands the sav- 
ages have rude bathing- ovens, or holes in the 
ground, where the vapor is produced by throw- 
ing water on hot stones. The Indians of New 
Mexico and other North American tribes have 
the same practical sanitary appliances to some 
extent. 

The vapor bath is a thorough cleanser of the 
skin, because it softens the surface so entirely 
that all foreign and effete matter can be rubbed 
off with the hand. It is a favorite remedy in 
domestic medicine as well as with the profession. 
There is no reason why the vapor bath should 
be an unusual luxury in this country. In Eng- 
land at several large factories the waste steam 
and hot water are diverted into rooms where the 
employés can have vapor and water baths in the 
evening. A small sum is charged for soap, tow- 
els, and the services of a bath-keeper. Well-dis- 
posed owners of great manufacturing works in 
this country might greatly promote the comfort 
and health of their people by employing similar 
means, The cost of fitting up such bathing- 
rooms would be small, and the two sexes could 
use them on alternate evenings. 
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Published September 11, contains the first chapter 
of a three-part thrilling story of adventure, by 
Epwarp I, Stevenson, entitled 


“CANADIAN DAYS.” 
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There are short stories by Cotonet Toomas W. 
Knox and Sypnry Dayre, and poems by ELEANOR 
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Among the numerous and beautiful illustra- 
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ing bits of wood-engraving, one by C. Barnes, en- 
titled “ Now for Work,” and the other by M. L. D. 
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THE LAST ROSE OF SUMMER. 


HE yellow rose blossoms when the sum- 
mer suns are high; the prairie follows 
with its climbing sprays, each looking back 
and reddening at the adventure of the other; 
the sweet-brier and the dogrose make every 
lane delicious with bloom and perfume, as 
all the bees and all the breezes know; the 
great crimson-hearted, the damask, and the 
white roses fill the middle summer with 
their beauty; but when and where is it 
that the Last Rose of Summer opens those 
petals sacred to song and sorrow ? 

Who is there that ever saw the Last Rose 
of Summer? In whose garden does it grow ? 
and who may be suré, when it comes there, 
that that is the very apparition, and it shall 
not be followed by the positively last of all, 
blown into being by the breath of relenting 
zephyrs? Has it actual shape and space ? 
ean you count its petals? can you taste its 
nectar? can you breathe its odor? can you 
feel its thorn? It is a strain of music; but 
has it fragrance as well as tune ? is it a flow- 
er or a fancy? 

Yesterday, perchance, one imagines hav- 
ing laid eyes on it in some sea-side place of 
bloom. To-day it bangs a heavy bud on 
some hedge far from all the easterly wind 
with its fringes of sea-blown foam. To-mor- 
row it bares its lovely breast in some spot of 
the remote South, and exhales its honeyed 
sigh to the strong suns there. Shall we 
call it the Last Rose of Summer because we 








find it blossoming in our midland latitudes 
in December? Does it live anywhere but in 
the words of the old melody that surrounds 
one common feeling with simple pathos and 
sweet sound, and has come to be a part of 
varying season and human feeling? Does 
it live anywhere but in the strings, but un- 
der the keys, that answer the player’s touch? 
but in some singing woman’s throat, where 
the delicate echoes vibrate like nightingales 
nestling together? 

How many roses have suddenly sprung 
upon cheeks unused to any but the faded 
rose at the first measure of that sweet sad- 
ness, whether one sang it at home in the 
twilight, or another abroad in the flare of 
the foot-lights! How many tears have wa- 
tered its deep roots and bedewed its branch- 
ing leaves! how many tears shall water it 
and keep it alive forever! For the fra- 
grance that it sheds is the aroma of our 
youth, of that season all of whose days in 
their sweetness are the days that are no 
more. On what evenings has that gentle 
fragrance rolled! and what chill of winter 
has it turned to the soft faint breath of the 
early fall! 

“A spirit haunts the year’s last honrs, 

Dwelling amid these yellowing bowers,” 
the poet sighs. Is it the spirit of this sing- 
ing flower? And there, in the dying autumn 
garden, has he found it and bent above it in 
the place haunted by 

“The moist rich smell of the rotting leaves, 

And the breath 

Of the fading edges of box beneath, 

And the year’s last rose” ? 
For, if not there, in what dim land of dreams 
does it belong ?—a land of the dreams of 
youth, a land where vague sorrows forecast 
the real ones to come, a land of flower pet- 
als and spices, of blushes and smiles, of 
slumber and sighs, and of the pleasant ear- 
ly death, vision of which to the young list- 
ener the music often brings—the pleasant 
early death on whose brink the tender and 
ignorant sentiment trembles at times as one 
might tremble about to plunge and float 
away into a strange, sweet, dewy darkness 
full of flower scents and caresses? Or is it 
a land of the dreams of eld as well, where 
this weird flower blows its gales, a land of 
shadows, a land of shapeless regrets, of for- 
gotten hopes, of withered joys, a land where 
vague sorrows no longer forecast the real 
ones, but are replaced by them, where 
graves cast long shadows, and where music 
breathes its golden atmosphere about all 
sensation, sifting, clarifying, blending, till 
pain is pleasure and pleasure pain, as who 
shall say, at the union of their soft lustre 
with purple night, when the sun sets and 
the moon begins? Surely, if not there, it is 
in the land where Donglas, tender and true, 
comes back, where SCHUBERT'S Wanderer 
strays, where Adelaide listens; the land 
where all the trumpets of Jamie and Prince 
Charlie are still blowing; the land where 
Highland Mary waits and Barbara Allen 
hangs her head; the land where the boys 
gather in the moon-lit glen to the wild de- 
light of the Kerry piper’s tuning; the land 
of Lesbia’s beaming eye and love’s young 
dream; the land to which you cross by the 
sweet short way of Twickenham Ferry ; the 
land where Ophelia and Desdemona sing 
as the night breeze lifts and lowers dark fir 
boughs; the land where the Lost Chord is 
found, where the wind moans through 
Tara’s harp; the Land of the Leal. 

Oh, lovely song of a flower, and flower 
of a song! oh, lovely wraith of summer, 
known of every one and seen of none, with 
ghosts of memory walking all your way, 
what spell you throw about us under the 
shimmer of your petals, curling with ever 
fresh life—fintes blowing over the water, 
and horns on mountain-sides, and thrushes 
on the edge of evening, and girls’ voices, 
and mothers’ lullabies, and all things sweet 
with unutterable sadness—utter the witch- 
words of your magic, and whisper your 
abracadabra! Fair is the flower that, folded 
in a book, marks the page where once love 
surprised us, where the book fell when the 
lips thrilled with their first proud, pure 
kisses; and sweeter that, it may be, hidden 
from the curious air, and shut in a drawer 
with a lock of hair, the rose a lover gave us, 
red with his heart’s warmth, the rose that 
fell from a dying baby’s grasp, the rose that, 
as we lift its shrivelled shape to light, tears 
make the eyes too dim for seeing. But fair- 
er, sweeter, is this rose that holds them all, 
whose hues were fed by the light that nev- 
er was on sea or shore, precious to a whole 
race, and something holy, that it has moved 
the hearts of men and women so. Fadeless 
flower, whose leaves, eternally glittering 
with the dew of the morning, the poet 
would have scattered over the bed where 
your 

“mates of the garden 
Lie scentiess and dead,” 
but that the hand paused in the attempt; 
and forever will it hang outstretched to 
break the stem that forever lifts its lovely 
bloom into the immortality of song! 





WHAT OUR YOUNG DAUGH- 
TERS READ. 


ik is very unusual to find a mother who 
is indifferent to her danghter’s clothes. 
Even when that daughter is but a wee tot 
the petty details of costume are scrupulous- 
ly looked after, and the maternal mind al- 
lows itself to be painfully disturbed over 
incongruousness of tint between the ribbons 
serving as fillet and neck-tie, and by meagre- 
ness of garniture on frock and apron, Prac- 
tical-minded women will even, in spite of 
girlish remonstrance, insist on low heels, 
loose clothes, and warm wraps, and with 
wise saws and hygienic maxims crush the 
fashionable yearnings of budding woman- 
hood for French heels, a genteel waist, 
and sleeveless jackets. Careful, intelligent 
housewives are scrupulously exacting in 
regard to the amount of cracked wheat 
and oatmeal, beefsteak and potatoes, milk 
and brown-bread, which the growing maid- 
ens must consume; and if the fitful appe- 
tite so often seen in school-girls fails to re- 
spond to the mother’s coaxing, the family 
doctor is promptly applied to for tonics and 
iron. As a matter of fact, the average af- 
fectionate American mother looks after the 
physical needs and social duties of her 
daughters with more or less of conscience, 
common-sense, and rightful maternal pride. 
She feeds and clothes them with considera- 
ble expenditure of time and thought, sends 
them to the best school she can find, has 
them taught to play on the piano, to dance, 
and perchance to dabble in decorative art, 
and when they have attained the age at 
which they are expected to leave school and 
“go out,” she exerts all her energies to pro- 
vide for them a good time, and to help them 
to settle in life. In a word, the mother’s 
utmost care is concentrated on supplying 
physical food and clothing, and what has 
been called “ornamental gingerbread.” 

But what can be said about the endeavor 
to provide for our daughters’ mental nour- 
ishment and intellectual adornments? to 
develop in them a taste for great and noble 
thonghts, and the capacity to enjoy com- 
panionship with pure and elevating writ- 
ers, and association in ideal worlds filled 
with honest men and pure women? to 
arouse that instinct for true knowledge 
which is indeed the main purpose of educa- 
tion, certainly of that kind of education 
which is “the leading of human souls to 
what is best, and making what is best out 
of them” ? 

There is no more amazing phase of nine- 
teenth-century feminine development than 
its passionate and enervating indulgence in 
nauseous mental pabulum, and the appall- 
ing extent to which an unlimited supply 
of such stuff is furnished to the young. 
The same woman who is conscientiously 
careful of the school companionship of her 
daughter of twelve or fourteen years, is ap- 
parently criminally indifferent to the char- 
acter of her associates in the world of books. 
She will watch what boy carries her girl’s 
books home from school, but forgets to look 
below the cover of the new novel that same 
daughter has brought back from the cireu- 
lating library, stopping there for it on the 
way home. 

Now this apathy or ignorance in regard 
to what young girls read is responsible for 
the destruction of the finer tone of char- 
acter of many of our children developing 
into womanhood, and explains a good deal 
of the frivolity, demoralizing coquetry, and 
unfortunate “ affairs” which from time to 
time sta, tle a community, and bring sorrow 
aud disgrace on highly respectable families. 

During the formative period of life, when 
both mind and body are changing and un- 
folding from the chrysalis state of the child 
into the completeness of the woman, the 
future stamina—moral powers of resistance 
and physical capacity for endurance, the 
purer mental tone and healthy bodily mus- 
cles—are dependent upon the manner in 
which both body and mind are exercised, 
fed, and trained, and to the quality and 
quantity of the nutritious particles of mat- 
ter, material and intellectual, which go to 
make the substance of the one and the spirit 
of the other. 

Feed your child on pickles and sweet- 
meats, allow her to wear paper-soled shoes 
and an insufficiency of flannel, and we all 
know what the consequences will be—dys- 
pepsia and hectic cough. Does it never 
occur to you that the analogy applies to her 
mental sustenance and equipment ?—that if 
we feed her unformed and emotional nature 
with high-spiced, morbid, unreal fiction she 
will become incapable of digesting better 
literature, and that by the time she is a wo- 
man anything solid will be rejected by the 
pampered appetite? Have you never seen 
this, you mothers ? 

Good fiction is truly a legitimate, health- 
ful, and improving means of pleasure and 
profit. By the perusal of clever novels, of 
real and idealized pictures of human life, 
our mental range of vision is extended, the 





focus of our intellectual glasses is truly ad- 
justed, our sympathies enlarged, our preju- 
dices driven away, our knowledge of and 
due regard for the just values of life in- 
creased and verified; we are amused, im- 
proved, touched, warmed, helped, and urged 
to help others. There is no better means of 
impressing on our minds the facts of his- 
tory, or the qualities and values of human 
nature, than by the historical or critical 
novel. But such are not the results which 
usually follow from a perusal of “the light 
literature of the day,” which library statis- 
tics prove young girls devour yearly in un- 
limited quantities. We do not allow a baby 
to eat what will make it ill, or the older 
child to play all the afternoon with wet 
shoes on; why encourage the girl of older 
growth, but immature mind, to feed on 
trash? It need not be bad trash, although 
much of it is; it is sufficient that it is 
entirely unennobling, sensational twaddle, 
which, if grown women chose to read, would 
possibly do them mentally no more harm 
than an occasional indulgence to repletion 
in some highly seasoned entrée would injure 
a sound stomach; but for the girl whose 
opinions are being formed, whose habits of 
thought and literary judgment are being 
cultivated, whose mental and moral powers 
are growing and crystallizing, it is absolute- 
ly destructive. 

Some mother may say, “But my little 
daughter only reads the standard novelists.” 
So much the better; but still not best unless 
you select from those standard authors the 
books most suitable for a young girl’s read- 
ing. 

“But,” I hear echoed from countless 
homes, “ sensible books are so dry ; I can not 
get Amelia to read anything that is not ex- 
citing.” We think, were the effort to select 
reading for their girls made by mothers 
more systematically, and with a real desire 
to suit the inclination and taste of each 
special child, that the task would not prove 
such a difficult one, nor would such control 
be resented. 

When we hear, as we have heard, Sir WAL- 
TER Scott pronounced “dry and stupid” by 
the girl who has never read him, we can not 
but think the mother is at fault who permits 
her child to select for herself from the circu- 
lating library those stories of which the titles 
attract her restless fancy. At atime when 
the best books of the foremost writers of 
both truth and fiction are so prolifically 
scattered abroad that for a trifle we may 
travel in the choicest company over sea and 
land, and mingle in the most select assem- 
blages either at home or abroad, it is only 
thoughtless neglect or criminal indifference 
when mothers suffer their young daughters 
to besmirch their fair minds with silly sto- 
ries of questionable experience, or to su- 
perinduce mental indigestion by indulgence 
in literary food unfit for youthful assimila- 
tion. 

Be assured that “all literature and all 
education are only useful so far as they 
tend to confirm our power over ourselves.” 
We can not too early teach our children 
that the most precious use and help of edu- 
cation and the inestimable boon it is to us 
consist in the degree to which it cultivates 
in us the habit, and prepares for us the 
comfort, of seeking in our favorite books— 
just as we would turn to our friends in need 
—recreation and solace throughout the 
chances and changes of life; for “to use 
books rightly is to go to them for help, to 
be led by them into wider sight, purer con- 
ception, than our own, and receive from 
them the united sentence of the judges and 
councils of all time against our solitary and 
mistaken opinion.” 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


FRENCH COSTUMES, 


peering of two materials are again 
employed in the rich costumes imported for 
autumn and winter; now and then a velvet 
dress is made entirely of plain velvet, but the 
rule is the use of brocaded velvet with plain vel- 
vet, or else ottoman silk with either plain velvet 
or with the figured velvet which is brocaded on 
ottoman reps. The newest velvet brocades have 
the ground of velvet with the figures indented or 
sunken in the pile of the velvet, and of very gay 
colors on a sombre velvet background. There 
are also “inlaid velvets” that have detached fig- 
ures done in cross stitch embroidery of the color 
of the velvet; these are used as the vests and 
tabliers of plain velvet or ottoman silk dresses. 
The genuine embroideries by hand on velvet also 
furnish a figured fabric that combines as parts 
of the dress with plain unfigured velvet. For 
black brocaded velvets those with the figures 
outlined and veined with large jet beads are the 
fashionable choice. Pigeon gray, copper, dark 
green, golden brown, and dahlia colors are used 
in these rich costumes. The combinations are 
in more varied styles than they were last season, 
when the plain fabric was always used for the 
upper part of the dress, and that with figures for 
the skirt; now the brocade may form the basque, 
with plain satin Surah for a “soft vest,” as mo- 
distes call the full shirred Molitre vest which 
droops below the waist, or else the basque may 
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be of plain velvet, and the brocaded velvet may 
form a pleated vest, or be used smoothly on a 
deep Franklin or Continental vest with pockets. 
The two materials are combined in the drapery, 
and the lower skirt, if alike all around, is of plain 
silk or velvet. The Louis Quinze coat is the 
name given to an over-dress that is medium 
short in front, like a basque corsage, and has 
tabs and drapery behind that make it as long as 
a polonaise. A vest is really a part of the Louis 
Quinze coat, and is used to display full frills of 
lace in old-time French fashion, but for simpler 
coats the vest is omitted altogether, or it is mere- 
ly suggested by trimmings of chenille, embroidery, 
or fur, arranged to follow the outlines of a vest. 

The French coat of plain velvet, with a ruche 
of chenille pine cones for its only trimming, and a 
skirt of repped ottoman silk, is an excellent mod- 
el for the black, hunter’s green, gray, brown, or 
dahlia-colored costumes about which correspond- 
ents are asking suggestions, For instance, the 
black ottoman silk of thick reps is made in a 
skirt two yards and a quarter wide, shaped pre- 
cisely as they have been made all summer, with 
two straight back breadths, a narrow gore on 
each side, and a front gore. At the foot is a 
two-inch side-pleated or gathered bias frill of 
velvet. Above this are two straight gathered 
ottoman silk ruffles, each five inches wide when 
finished, put on to lap deeply, and headed by a 
soft puff of the silk. The lower edge of these 
ruffles is cut in points an inch deep and an inch 
broad that are run together on the wrong side 
in a hem two inches wide. The front and side 
gores above these flounces may be plain, but are 
more dressy if covered with draped breadths of 
the silk laid in close, smooth, flat folds, and ex- 
tending from the belt down to the flounces in 
curves, diagonal lines, or else crossing each other 
like the crossed paniers lately worn, but arranged 
lower down on the skirt. The Louis Quinze coat 
of plain velvet comes evenly below the hips and 
front, like a cuirass, instead of being pointed, and 
has two half-breadths of the ottoman silk at- 
tached at the neck, and clasped by a colored 
peari clasp there and at the waist line, below which 
it falls in a puff. This forms the so-called “ soft 
vest,” and is edged on the outer side by a che- 
nille galloon or ruche that has small pointed cone- 
like pieces in it; this ruche extends along the 
lower edge of the basque, but stops at the under- 
arm seams. The long polonaise back, entirely 
without trimming, has the four forms lengthen- 
ed, those in the middle being much longer than 
the two side forms, which hang like tabs. The 
middle forms have each a whole breadth of vel- 
vet box-pleated in double pleats just below the 
waist line, and are then caught up in pleats in 
the seams to make a very bouffant effect; these 
pleats are not far below the waist line, and while 
there are only two deep pleats in the middle seam, 
there are five or six in those seams next the 
side forms. Two large rosettes, round, but of 
irregularly set loops of doubled ottoman silk, are 
placed on the tournure on the seams next the 
side forms, just where the pleats begin. A row 
of the chenille galloon is around the neck and 
on the sleeves. This design would also look well 
with the coat of brocaded velvet and the skirt of 
plain velvet, which may have clusters of side 
pleats in front and two box-pleated breadths be- 
hind, or may be edged with two lapping gathered 
flounces, or else two velvet puffs that are pleated 
at the top and gathered on the lower edge to 
make them droop softly. 


OTHER COMBINATIONS, 


Another combination used by those who prefer 
a basque and trimmed skirt places brocaded vel- 
vet in the vest and drapery, with plain velvet for 
the basque and for the lower skirt, which has no 
flounces, but is sewed at intervals to the founda- 
tion skirt to form the rounded pleats known as 
organ- pipe and as melon-pleating. With a 
basque of green velvet is combined a figured 
vest of rose-buds and foliage indented on a green 
velvet ground, and these two fabrics are mingled 
in the drapery. For such a basque the front 
should be sharply pointed, the sides very short, 
and the plain back should disappear under the 
skirt drapery, which is hooked upon it just below 
the waist line. The fronts of the velvet basque 
are turned back in revers, and the space of the 
lining is covered by a vest made of four pleats 
of the brocade, beginning at the neck, lying flatly 
at the top, and laced across from the top of the 
darts down to the point by a large green cord as 
thick as a lady’s little finger, which is passed 
through very large eyelet-holes that are beaded 
around with a row of gilt beads and then of 
green beads. The high collar turns over all 
around, is curved in front, and is of green velvet 
outside, with brocade turned over from the in- 
side. The sleeves are slightly bouffant at the 
top, and turned back near the wrist in two round- 
ed cuffs, from beneath which falls a puff of the 
brocade. The drapery is confined to the front 
and back, and there are two deep pleated puffs 
of the green velvet on the front breadth, draped 
across by swinging fouragéres of the green cord 
used for lacing the basque, and these fouragéres 
hold the mingled draperies of the sides together. 
In other dresses made wholly of velvet the over- 
skirt has a vertugadin puff in pleats at the top, 
and falls so deeply from this that it covers the 
foundation skirt; such over-skirts are irregular- 
ly draped in classic loose folds, falling like a 
great scarf on the left side, plain in front, and 
with a cluster of deeply folded loose pleats on 
the right. The sleek chenille fringes edge such 
over-skirts, or else they are made of the embroid- 
ered stuffs that are wrought along one selvedge, 
somewhat like the veiling dress illustrated on 
page 524 of Bazar No. 33, Vol. XVI. 


SURPLICE WAISTS. 


Surplice folds and pointed waists will be worn 
in the thicker fabrics of winter dresses, such as 
velvet, brocades, and cloth. Each front of a vel- 





vet waist is laid in four pleats beginning in the 
shoulder seam, pointing diagonally to the front, 
and meeting just at the top of the first dart, 
where they are fastened by one of the colored 
steel or pearl clasps that are a great feature of 
the new trimmings. The plain space between 
these folds from the neck down is filled in by 
two frills of lace, each frill being doubled, and 
sewed lengthwise below the collar, and allowed 
to fall gracefully, as it will if not tacked at in- 
tervals. The pointed front and back is thickly 
whaleboned, and rests on a vertugadin puff or 
other panier drapery. 


SLEEVES, CLASPS, ETC. 


The new sleeves are fuller their whole length 
than the coat sleeves lately worn, and often have 
but one seam—that inside the arm; they sit full 
above the armholes without fixed pleats to hold 
the fullness, while at the lower part they are 
gathered all around three inches from the end, 
or, if not so wide, they have only a cluster of 
gathers on the outside of the arm. Small cro- 
cheted bullet-shaped buttons remain in favor, 
but there are many new buttons that glitter like 
jewels, being made of the colored metals and 
colored pearl, with cameo centres or with paint- 
ing. The new clasps, of which one or two are 
on most new dresses, are chosen of the metal or 
pearl of the buttons, and may be leaves, birds, 
dragons, or flowers in design, and the colors may 
be had to match almost any combination in the 
dress goods, 


EMBROIDERED CLOTH, JERSEYS, SATIN, ETC, 


Embroidery on lady’s cloth forms rich costumes 
that are almost as costly as those of velvet, and 
are very different from the simple tailor suits of 
cloth. This embroidery covers about a third of 
the width of the double-width cloth for trimming 
the skirt, and there are borders four inches wide 
for the coat or polonaise. The polonaise, coat, 
or pelisse of such a costume has the drapery high 
near the waist, and falling straight below; this 
is made so bouffant that it does not require a 
bustle underneath. The novelty in these em- 
broideries is the introduction of the artistic rib- 
bon embroidery combined with chenille cording 
and velvet appliqué figures; this is done in self- 
colors on brown, gray, or green cloth, but for 
those who like more color there is the effect of 
India shawl bordering given by outline needle- 
work in the richest and most varied colors on 
sombre brown or green cloth, Another fancy is 
for large detached figures or flowers wrought in 
high relief in wool on wool, and in silk on velvet 
or on net; three or four rows of these are enough 
to cover a whole breadth of velvet or of net. Jer- 
seys are imported again because they are useful, 
and they are given a newer appearance by being 
edged all around with the chenille ruche that is 
made of cone-shaped pieces, or else with narrow 
gilt and silver braids in the designs of outline 
embroidery, or wider Hercules braid in military 
designs. Worth is again using lustrous satins 
for the waist and trains of evening dresses, as 
he finds velvets heavy-looking, and says they do 
not light up well. Embroidered net fronts and 
flounces for evening dresses have very large flow- 
ers wrought in chenille, with the veins of colored 
pearl beads of large sizes. There are also many 
jetted black nets used again on black satin dresses, 
with large designs for covering the front breadths 
of the skirt, and smaller corresponding designs 
for the transparent sleeves and for gathering in 
the open space at the throat. Black Astrakhan 
fur borders trim cloth jackets and suits for the 
street, but for those who can not afford fur there 
are excellent cloth imitations of Astrakhan that 
are especially effective in black on green or gray 
cloth. 

VARIETIES, 


Satin cord passementeries in leaf, vine, and 
block patterns are imported in all sombre col- 
ors for trimming plain cloth and cashmere 
dresses. For richer passementeries are solid 
leaves or flowers of chenille or of velvet, with 
satin cords edging the figures. Fouragéres of 
heavily knotted silk cords, with bars and medall- 
ions of chenille, are for the front of basques, 
jackets, and skirts. These are usually in cres- 
cent shape of three cords drooping in each cres- 
cent. The jets used are large and finely cut 
beads, in solid leaves and flowers, or else edging 
chenille flowers. Chenille fringe is in great va- 
riety, and almost supersedes all others. It is 
sometimes twelve inches deep, with each strand 
finished with a jet bead. Lace or net, both black 
and brown, is embroidered with chenille for 
flounces and for the fronts of dresses. 

Beaver in its natural color will rival Astra- 
khan as a fashionable fur trimming. 

New silk embroidery on black net in thread 
lace designs is imported in 27-inch widths, for 
dress fronts and sleeves, at $7 or $8 a yard, 
with trimming lace to match at $1 a yard. The 
newest black laces with Spanish designs are 
enriched with embroidery of chenille cord and 
applied velvet figures in light patterns for bon- 
nets, and in heavy designs for dresses. Colored 
embroidery, especially red or gold flowers, on 
black net is also imported in very effective and 
large designs. 

Fichus are very large again, and are made of 
mull doubled and shirred once just back of the 
neck and twice in front, and are edged with ei- 
ther Oriental or Pompadour lace. The newest 
Oriental laces have open eyeleted edges like 
those of guipure, and the newest Pompadour de- 
signs are very large flowers and leaves, detached 
rather than in vines. New black silk net fichus 
for $5 or $6 each are made of the pretty Pompa- 
dour lace with its raised flowers, every petal of 
which is separated. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
ARNOLD, ConstaBLE, & Co.; James McOrerry & 
Co.; Stern Broruers; Lorp & Taytor; and 
AITKEN, Son, & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


MADAME JANAUSCHEK has taken legal mea- 
sures to become a citizen of our country. 

—Intelligence has arrived of the death of 
MAXIMILIAN, Count Esternazy, of Galantha. 
The Countess EsTerwazy was the widow of 
General GriFFIN, and before that a Miss Car- 
ROLL, of Washington. 

—Miss Frances E. WILtarD has organized 
the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union in 
thirty-five States and Territories. 

—A thousand negro doctors are needed in the 
Southern States, we are told by President A. G, 
HayGoop. 

—Of thirty-one marriages between American 
girls and titled Germans, Consul PurTer (at Cre- 
feld) assures us that all but one have resulted in 
abandonment, separation, divorce, or some other 
disaster. 

—The Hon. Wirri1am A. Herpert, M.P., to 
whom Miss Repecca WILLIAMS, daughter of the 
President of the Maryland Senate, is engaged, 
owns the Muckross estates in [reland, in which 
lie the Lakes of Killarney and the famous Muck- 
ross Abbey. His ancestry dates to Sir Henry 
HERBERT, knighted by Henry V. Miss WILL- 
IAMS is worth a half-million in her own right, 
and is her father’s heir. 

—WILL CARLETON, the popular ballad-writer, 
who succeeds better than most poets in touch- 
ing the hearts of the people, has the appearance 
of a well-to-do young clergyman on a vacation. 
He is six feet tall, quite slender, has an aquiline 
nose and blue eyes, and although his face is 
youthful, his hair is slightly gray. 

—The likeness existing between the “ thought- 
reader,” Mr. STEWART CUMBERLAND, and the 
Marquis of Lorne, is widely remarked upon in 
Canada. 

—A novel to be called Judith Shakspeare, her 
Love Affairs and other Adventures, hy W1LL1AM 
Buack, is shortly to begin in HarpzR’s MaGa- 
zInE. The scene is laid in Strattord-on-Avon. 

—Rev. ROBERT COLLYER was able to point to 
the church-yard gates as his own handiwork 
when a toiler at the forge, when he preached at 
Ilkley during the past summer. 

—The best portrait in existence of DANIEL 
WEBsTER is said to be that painted by the artist 
T. B. Lawson, of Lowell, Massachusetts. 

—An invitation to attend a meeting in Paris 
for the purpose of considering the question of 
the improvement of the Seine has been extended 
to the well-known engineer Captain Eaps. 

—President GARFIELD’S eldest son and his see- 
retary, J. STANLEY Brown, have been “ rough- 
ing it’’ in Kansas. 

—There is an earl at Newport, an English lord 
at Long Branch, a prince at Cape May, and bliss 
at all three. 

—Mrs. Sypna B. ANGEL, who took part in the 
historical obsequies known as the Mock Funeral 
of General WaAsHINGTON, lately died at North 
Providence in her ninety-tbhird year. 

—‘*Sherwood Bonner” (Mrs. Kate McDow- 
ELL) worked up to within three days of her death. 

—W. H. Forwoop, the surgeon and naturalist 
of President ARTHUR’S party in the Yellowstone 
Park, found, at Camp Campbell, the head of an 
extinct species of rhinoceros and two vertebrae 
of a fossil saurian, in good preservation, on the 
shore of the lake near the camp. 

—Having been released, after the war, upon 
giving good and sufficient sureties, it is said 
that Jerrerson Davis is still on bail. 

—The Chicago speculator P. D. Armour is the 
son of a New York farmer, is fifty-four years of 
age, and is worth ten millions. 

—When at home in Cleveland, Miss Cuam- 
BERLAYNE, the beauty, lives in one of the oldest 
housesin the place. She isa considerable heiress. 

—When Miss Lyp1a Poget was admitted as a 
lawyer at the bar of Torino, Italy, lately, after 
having gone through a regular examination, two 
members of the council, Mr. Cotaves and Mr. 
SPANTIGARTE, resigned. 

—Senator Have has left Mount Desert to 
fight forest fires at his home. 

—A fortune of four million dollars is that of 
Sam Hina, a Chinaman, in New Mexico. 

—Mrs. ANNIE FIEeLps, the widow of the late 
Boston publisher, interests herself greatly in the 
work of the Associated Charities of that city. 

—At a recent entertainment given in London 
by Mrs. GLADSTONE, Miss JENNIE Youne, of 
New York, delivered her lecture on LONGFEL- 
LOW, and made a good impression. 

—Mrs. A. T. STEWART, although more than 
threescore and ten, believes the better part of 
her life is yet to come. She has cleanly cut and 
refined features, and long silver braids of hair. 
She is fond of the society of young people. 

—One can get news now from Pekin, says the 
Rev. Epwakp Everett Hatz, quicker than Dan 
could hear from Beersheba. 

—Mr. Henry VILLARD’s pet musical instru- 
ment is the violoncello, music being his recrea- 
tion. Although a millionaire, he lives in an un- 
ostentatious manner, and a grand piano with 
brass legs is the most gorgeous thing in his 
house. 

—Professor Drisier, of Columbia College, is 
said to be one of the best Greek scliolars in this 
country. 

—During the coming winter the two unmarried 
daughters of the poet LONGFELLOw will live as 
students at Newnham College, England, with a 
sister of Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN’S. 

—The portrait by the Princess Loursg in the 
picture- gallery of the Foreign Exhibition in 
Boston is said to be an excellent work, and one 
of the best there. 

—Professor PHELPS, the brother of EL1zaABeTH 
Stuart PHELPS, who accidentally shot himself 
the other day, was saved from drowning at Na- 
hant, about twenty years ago, by Mrs. 8. D. 
CraANE, of Boston, 

—The secretary of the Welsh Quarrymen’s 
Union has lately arrived in America to establish 
a Welsh colony on a spur of the Rocky Mount- 
ains. 

—Mr. THomas WENTWORTH PEIRCE, one of 
the Southwestern railway magnates, recently 
took his fine yacht up the Piscataqua and Co- 
checo rivers, on revisiting his native town, Do- 
ver, New Hampshire, where he has built a church 
and made other donations, and where he was 
received with an ovation from the citizens as a 
public benefactor. 

—The Navajo Indians are this year to bring to 
market a ‘wool clip’’ of eight hundred thou- 
sand pounds. Civilization pays. 

—In acute depression and maniacal exhaus- 
tion, Dr. CLANSTON, in the annual report of the 
Edinburgh Insane Asylum, says he substitutes 











successfully milk and eggs for stimulants, and 
cured a bad case of acute delirium by a diet of 
four quarts of milk and sixteen eggs daily for 
three months. 

—Mr. Epwin Boots says that in his experi- 
ence SHAKSPEARE is not so familiar to English 
audiences as to American, nor so much loved by 
them. 

—The largest fee ever paid to a medical man 
was one of a thousand guineas paid by OppEn- 
HEIM, the Cologne banker, to Sir Henry THomp- 
SON, Sir HENRY having fixed that price because 
he did not wish to attend, and hoped that might 
hinder his being summoned. 

—A new oratorio is being composed, in his 
seventy-third year, by Franz Liszt, at Weimar. 

—The Empress of Austria wears a tailor-made 
cloth suit when she has a seat on a coach at 
Ischl. American women who love to copy for- 
eigners, and yet who love the rainbow too, take 
warning. 

—Miss Henrietta MULLER, of the London 
School Board, was born in Chili. Her mother 
was English, and her father German. She is a 
graduate of Girton College, Cambridge, Eng- 
land, and is a woman of independent property. 

—Although it is thought that Wa@nerR may 
have been the first to make the concealing of an 
orchestra in the theatre practicable, the idea of 
it belonged to Gorruer. 

—An English publication has engaged pencil 
sketches from the Princess BEATRICE, it is said, 
and agreed upon a price for them, 

—The English artist, Miss MartAN Norta, 
who is studying the African flora, lately saw 
three of the largest aloes in the world standing 
together, forty feet high, with hundreds of heads 
on the ends of the branches, which, when in 
bloom, show a mass of color to be seen thirty 
miles off. 

—Remarkable women are in abundance in Lon- 
don. The wife of the blind Postmaster-General, 
Mrs. MILLICENT GARRETT FAWCETT, a great stu- 
dent of political economy, is perhaps the ablest. 
Miss JANE CoBDEN, daughter of Ricnarp Con- 
DEN, is an active member of a Liberal elub. Mrs. 
JacoB Brieut, wife of the member from Man- 
chester, isa woman of ‘earnest’ purpose. Lady 
HABERTON is at the head of the Dress Reform 
Association. 

—Mr. Jonn Morey has retired from the edi- 
torship of the Pall Mail Gazette, in order to give 
more time to politics. 

—When Queen RaNAvALo embraced Chris- 
tianity, the national idol was two pieces of sear- 
let cloth, each about a couple of inches wide and 
a yard long, with a bit of wood, the size of one’s 
thumb, between them. The people declared 
this idol could not be burned when the officers 
took itin hand. ‘ Not if he is a god,” said the 
officers. When the toy was in ashes, the people 
sent to the Queen to know what they should 
worship. 

—Dr. SCHLIEMANN is soon to spend some time 
with Mr. and Mrs. Karu Burp in the Isle of 
Wight. 

—Not content with closing all the cafés and 
drinking-places in his dominion, and abolishing 
all titles, the Prince of Montenegro has inter- 
dicted ‘‘all luxurious wearing apparel,’’ such as 
cravats, gloves, walking-sticks, umbrellas, and 
parasols, 

—The library of sixty thousand volumes, to- 
gether with a magnificent collection of rare 
prints, belonging to the estate of the late Mr. 
Cross.ey, of Manchester, England, is to be sold 
in London in November. 

—Lord DuFFERIn, when at Harrow, always re- 
lied on a school-fellow to write his Latin verses 
for him, and Mr. LABoUCHERE says that at Eton 
there was a vast collection of verses and themes 
among the boys written by their predecessors, 
and that he himself, as many others did, relied 
on these, and never wrote a copy of verses or a 
theme while at school. 

—The famous horse of the German Emperor, 
Ganges, having died and undergone the taxider- 
mie process, is to be reproduced in bronze, by 
Professor S1EMERING, in the equestrian statue 
of the Kaiser for the Soldiers’ Monument at 
Leipsic. 

—Prince ScHWARZENBERG’S estates cover 
nearly six hundred English miles, Prinee Licu- 
TENSTEIN’S nearly five hundred, the Duke of 
Sutherland’s nearly five hundred, the Duke of 
Argyll’s nearly one hundred, and the Duke of 
Devonshire’s about fifty. 

—General SPINNER is an ardent conchologist. 

—The Melbourne Browning Society formed at 
the antipodes by Mr. Harper, principal of the 
Presbyterian Ladies’ College, and Mr. Topp, ap- 
pears to be the latest of the kind. 

—Walking to the Capitol, one day, with Dr. 
WoRTHINGTON, of Chester, Pennsylvania, THap- 
DEUS STEVENS met a woman in great distress, 
and on stopping to inquire the cause, she told 
them she was on the way to market, and had 
lost a two-dollar bill. ‘* Doctor, this is fortu- 
nate,”’ said Mr. Stevens, putting his hand in his 
pocket; “that two-dollar bill I picked up down 
by the entrance belongs to this woman.’’ But 
he gave her four half-dollars. 

—New England housewifery is visible in M. 
CLEMENCEAU’S flat in the Rue Montaigne. The 
windows are curtained and the floors carpeted ; 
there are heavy portiéres, and plainly framed 
prints, polished mahogany chests with brass 
corners, carved oak presses, Japanese racks, and 
blue and yellow faience water jars. In the din- 
ing-room a glazed buffet contains plate brought 
from America, and porcelain from the old Ven- 
dean chateau, and another is full of Bokhara 
tea-pots and other Oriental curios. The draw- 
ing-room has Eastern rugs over a crimson floor 
cloth, china jardiniéres, screens, and two big 
blue Chinese vases flank the folding-doors into 
the statesman’s den, where there is an American 
rocking-chair, anda balcony filled with geraniums 
in Delft jars. 

—Acting on the idea that cholera enters the 
system through the digestive canal and not 
through the air-passages, M. Pastsvr, in bis in- 
structions to the French Scientific Commission 
sent to Egypt to investigate the nature of the 
disease, directs that all other drinks be thor- 
oughly boiled, and wine heated, before use; food 
entirely cooked, and eaten from heated vesscls, 
water having been boiled to be kept in vessels 
that have been once a day subjected to powerful 
heat, and for washing purposes heated with two 
per cent. of carbolic acid; bread to be cut in 
thin slices, and fruits washed in boiling water; 
and in addition frequent bathing in boiled water 
to be practiced. In this country there is little 
danger of cholera till next year when the cholera 
rags get over 
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Knitted Petticoat for Girl from 2 to 4 Years old. 
Tus little petticoat is knitted with white merino wool and 
steel needles, and is finished with a crochet edging at the 
bottom, tevin the work at the bottom of the front breadth, 
and casting on 198 st. (stitches), work in rows back and for- 
ward as follows: Ist row.—Alternately p. (purl) 8 and k. (knit 
plain) 1. 2d row.—Alternately p. 2 and k. 7. 3d row.—Alter- 
nately p. 6 and k. 3. 4th row.—Alternately p. 
4 and k. 5. Sth row.—Like the preceding 
row, 6th row,—Alternately p. 6 and k. 3. 
7th row.—Alternately p.2 and k.7. 8th 
row.—Alternately p. 8 and k, 1 
peat the Ist-Sth rows 17 times, 
then work 24 rows in ribbed 
knitting, 3 p and 8 k. alter- 
nately, after which cast off the 
st. Knit two back breadths 
in the same pattern, each on 
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Fig. 1.—CuiLp’s Apptiqué Lace 
CoLLar.—[See Fig. 2.] 

For pattern, design, and description 

see Supplement, No, VIL., Fig. 26. 
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Croourt Lace. 
















For description see 
Supplement, 
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Nigur Gown ror Girt From 11 
To 13 YEARS OLD 





Crocnet Corpep Unper-Walst 
ror Girt FRoM 1 T0 3 YEARS OLD. 














For pattern and description see Sup- 


plement, No. XL, Figs. 39-42 For pattern and description see Sup- 


plement, No. XV., Fig. 49. 


Kwsrrrep Perricoat ror Girt FrRoM 
2 7o 4 YEARS OLD, 





No. IL, Figs. 9-1 





CueMise ror Girt From 2 T0 4 
YEARS OLD, 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. V., Figs. 22 and 23. 

a foundation of 108 st., and then join 

the breadths, leaving an opening for PRED 

the slit at the back. Next knit the 


. Drawers ror Gin. FROM 
band at the top, and for this take up 


11 to 18 Years oup, 


1 st. out of every second st. of those For pattern and description see 
cast off at the upper edge, and kuit Suppl., No. VILL, Figs. 27 and 28, 


12 rows in plain 
knitting on these 
st,, after which 
east them off and 
finish the edge 
with a row in cro- 
chet, working al 
ternately 1 se. 
(single crochet) on 
the next st. anda 
loop or pic ot, Con 
sisting of 5 ch 
(chain stitch) and 
1 se. on the first 
of them, over the 





Cnemise For Girt From 13 To 15 Years op, 


following 3 st é : ‘ 
For the crochet For pattern and description see Supplement, 
matkieat s: No. XIL, Figs. 43-46. 
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Niaut Sacqve For Girt rrom 12 


For pattern and description see Sup- 


Suirt ror Boy rrom 10 ro 12 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
‘i 9-14. 





Figs. 1 and 2.—Cur.p’s Cor- 
LAR AND Curr, 

For pattern and description 

see Suppl., No. XIV., Fig. 48, 

















to 14 YEARS OLD. 


plement, No. LIL, Figs. 15-18. 


Girw’s Niewr Car. 
For pattern and description see 
Suppl., No. VI, Figs. 24 and 25. 













Drawers For Boy From 11 To 
13 YEARS OLD. 

For pattern and description see Sup- 

plement, No. X., Figs, 35-38. 


CueMisE FoR GIRL FROM 7 TO 


For pattern and description see 
No. XIIL., Fig. 47. 
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Mornine Frock ror Girt rrom 6 To 8 YEARS OLD. 
Fig. 2.—Derau or Kyrrrep Dress, Fig, 1.—Fuit Size For pattern and description see Suppl., No. [X., Figs, 29-34. 
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edging at the bottom work as follows: Ist round.—With the 
same wool with which the petticoat was knitted work alternately 
1 sc. on the next second st. and 4 double crochet, of which the 
middle 2 are separated by 2 ch., on the following 2d st. 2d 
> round,—With blue silk twist work * 3 sc. on the middle 8 st. 
oOs between scallops in the preceding round, 1 sc. on the following 
double crochet, 3 ch., 3 se. separated by 3 ch. around the follow- 
ing 3 ch., 3 ch., 1 sc. on the next st., 3 ch.; 
repeat from >. 


Girl’s Night Net. 
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Tuis net is netted with narrow 
white bobbin tape. In working, 
net a piece for the centre four- 

teen inches long and wide, 

with rounded corners, work- 
ing over a mesh an inch in 
civcumference. To round 
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Fig. 1.—Kyitren Unper-Dress ror Cuiip 
rkoM | To 2 YEARS OLD.—[See Figs, 2 and 3.] 
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CneMIsE FoR GIRL FROM 2 TO 4 


YEARS OLD. 


For description see Supplement. 


the corners, either increase or de- 
crease as required, working two 
knots into one loop to increase, 
and catching together two loops 
with one knot to decrease. Having 
completed the centre, surround it 


9 YEARS OLD. 
Supplement, 
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with an edging in three rounds; in 


the first of these 
work over a mesh 
an inch and a half 
in circumference, 
and net five knots 
into each loop; in 
the other two use 
a small mesh, and 
work one knot into 
each lo6p of the 
preceding — round, 
Run a silk ribbon, 
to be tied at the 
back, into the mesh- 
es behind the edg- 
ing, and place a bow 
at the top. 


Fig. 3.—Derau or Kyirrep Dress, Fic. 1.—Fvuun Size. 
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Venetian Mirror with Embroidered 
Frame.—Figs. 1-3. 

Tue circular bevelled glass of this decorative 
mirror is fourteen 
inches in diameter, 
and is mounted in 
a ruby plush frame 
twenty-two inches 
square, which is or- 
namented with em- 
broidery. It rests 


THE GRAND PANNETIER. 
iy inauguration banquet of Matilda of 
Flanders affords 
vival of certain 
“ grand feudal 
offices” ; wnong 
them the servic 
of a “grand par 

























1 opportunity for the re- 




















netier” rose sud 
denly into royal 





favor. This cere 
on an easel forty- mony was to bea 
one inches high, the salt ind 


which is covered 
with plush 
like that 
on the sur 
face of the 
frame. The embroidery is bold and 
effective in style, showing a com 
bination of raised appliqué with che- 


the carving-knives 
from the pantry to 





Fig. 1.—Monoeram 


"wire EF 2 . “ the King’s 
White Emprorery. Fic. 2.—Monocraw praia 


Warre Emeromery ble. 9 


te 
cruing therefrom were the salt-cellars 


spoons, and knives gracing the royal 


table. The ‘grand pannetier” like- 


Fig. 1.—VenetiaN Mirror with Empromerep 
Frame.—[See Figs. 2 and 3. 
For designs see Supplement, No. XVIL, Figs. 51 and 52 


CaMeEL’s-HAIR Dress.—Back.—[ For 
Front, see Fig. 3, on Front Page. | 
For description see Supplement. 


CaMEL’s-HAIR AND Sitk Dress.—Back 
[Fou Front, see Fig. 5, on Double Page. | 


For description see Supplement 
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Ficurep Crorn Repincorr.—Back. 
[ For Front, see Fig. 2, on Double 
Page. |—Cur Parrern, No. 3514: 
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CASHMERE AND VeLvet Dress 
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Price, 25 Cents. Fie. : M Front.—| ite see Fig, 1, soe ‘ 
, a ° rig. 5.—MONOGRAM. ) e Page é 
“ ‘ - For pattern and description see Sup- Ware E a on Doub ige. | xe 
lig. 4.—Monogram.—Cross Srrreu. plement, No. L, Figs. 1-8, Hire EMBROIDERY. For description see Supplement. Fig. 5.—Monxocram.—Cross Srivcn 


nille and ribbon 
work. Two full-sized 
details are represent 
ed in Figs. 2 and 3, 
and these, joined to 
the parts given in 
outline in Figs. 51 
and 52, Supplement, 
give the designs for 
both sprays in full. 
In Fig. 8 the petals 
of the daisies are 
worked in white gros 
grain ribbon three- 
sixteenths of an inch 
wide ; the centres are 
first grounded in 
dark brown chenille, 
and then worked 
over in medium and 
light yellow. The 
forget-me-nots are in 
light blue ribbon, 
with French knots in 
silk defining the cen- 
tres. The leaves are 
in chenille of several 
shades of green and 
reddish-brown. The 
appliqué roses and 
buds in Fig. 2 are in 
delicate pink satin, 
which is cut into 
bias pieces that are 
folded and . twisted 
as shown in the il- 
lustration, and are 
held in place en the 
plush ground by in- 
visible stitches. The 
stems and calyxes 
are in moss green 
chenille. Detailed in- 
structions for ribbon- 
work were given in 
a recent number of 
the Bazar. 
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Monograms. 
Figs. 1-5. 

THESE monograms 
are designed for 
marking linen, Figs. 
1-3 being in white 
embroidery, worked 
principally in satin 
stitch, while Figs. 4 
and 5 are executed 
in cross stitch with 
red or blue marking 
cotton. Figs. 1-3 
are especially suited 
for fine lingerie, and 





Fig. 2.—Derrau or Empromwery ror Mirror, Fic. 1.—Fuut Size. the others for table Fig. 3.—Derrau or Empromery ror Mirror, Fic. 1.—Furt Size. 
For continuation of design see Supplement, No, XVII., Fig. 51. and bed linen. For continuation of design see Supplement, No. XVIL, Fig. 52. 
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wise served bread to the sovereigns, and for this 
received the bread cover, called the “ cover-pane.” 

Grants of valuable lands were also bestowed 
for such ministrations, and to a cook, for “ com- 
posing a dish of white soup,” called “ dillegrout,” 
William the Conqueror gave “a manor-house of 
fair proportions,” 





IONE STEWART 
By E. LYNN LINTON, 
Avutnor or “ Parrior Kenna,” “Tue 


Avonement of Leram Dounpas,” “ UnpER wHicH 
Lory ?” “ My Love,” Ero. 
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CHAPTER XXVIIL.—{ Continued.) 
THE FIRST STRUGGLE. 


“T am sorry you take me in this spirit,” said 
Armine, always grave and quiet, but with, for 
him, wnwonted firmness. “ Believe me, I am 
grieved to oppose your wish, to deny you any 
pleasure possible in this dull place.” 

‘* Your being grieved does me no good,” replied 
Ione, contemptuously. “You do not remember 
the disgraceful position you put me in with Mr. 
Formby. You neither remember nor care.” 

“] will manage that,” said Armine. “I have 
no shame in confessing that Iam poor. To be 
in debt is the disgrace to my mind, not self-de- 
nial; and to get what one can not pay for, and 
can not honestly afford, is surely less noble than 
to say frankly one has not enough money for 
such and such an outlay.” 





credible. Not for a moment did it occur to him 
that this had been a bone of contention between 
these two young people, or that Armine had for- 
bidden Ione what seemed to the master of Hill- 
side as much a matter of course as bread or meat, 
or shoes or gloves. 

Had she confided in him he would have thought 
St. Claire both mean and tyrannical, and he would 
have offered to reason with him and to manage 
him for her benefit. And had she then, as she 
would have done, passionately refused his advo- 
cacy, or declared that she would not accept any 
one’s influence if her own had failed, he would 
have laughed as his prototype the faun would 
have laughed in the woods had a dryad refused 
his offering of milk and honey because she did 
not like the carved pattern of the beech-wood 
bow] in which it was presented. To Edward the 
main thing in life was to do as you liked and get 
what you wanted, if you could without too great 
a strain on that elastic band called conscience ; 
and to forego a good for silly pride was an im- 
becility of which he could not conceive any sane 
person guilty. And Ione was sane, and not im- 
becile. Hence he saw nothing and suspected no- 
thing; and the arrangements were made and 
completed without his touching the very outer edge 
of the truth, that all this was without Armine’s 
knowledge and against his direct prohibition. 
And when he left, he left Ione dangerously radi- 
ant and disastrously triumphant, and a worse wo- 
man than she was when he found her. 

She was all this in still greater measure when 


| the habit came home, fitting her like a dark green 


“ Tt is all very well for you to be so philosophical | 


about it,” retorted Ione. “ You have everything 
you want, or have ever been accustomed to. It 
is only I who have to suffer; and after such a 
different life as I led at Palermo it is hard on me. 
But what do you care? Nething. So long as 
you enjoy yourself, and have your own way, you 
do not give me a thought.” 

“ You are unjust,” said Armine, suddenly roused 
and strangely moved. ‘‘ When you have come 
back to your better self you will be the first to 
acknowledge the wrong that you have done me.” 

He got up as he said this, and went out of the 
room, leaving Ione more resolute than before, and 
with the same kind of Ishmaelitish feeling that 
she used to have at Palermo when denied what 
she desired and held to be her right to have. 

In this first serious contest between them she 
was determined to win the day. She had taken 
to heart that fatal resolve, cherished by so many 
young wives, “not to give way.” It was due to 
herself, to her present dignity and future inde- 
pendence, to maintain her ground and force her 
husband to abandon his. The supremacy of wo- 
man was one of the assured facts of life to her; 
and the best-beloved man among them all was, 
when it came to practice, only a superior kind 
of hewer of wood and drawer of water for his 
wife’s benefit. Even when figured like an Apollo 
—as, for instance, this beloved and adored Ar- 
mine—even then he was no better than a petted 
slave, to be coerced when he resisted, rewarded 
with kisses for wages when he yielded, and com- 
manded always as a private is commanded by his 
captain, questioning or disobedience ranking as 
asin. If she gave way now, she thought, she 
would have to be subordinate forever. If she 
conquered now, the reins would be in her hand, 
not his, and her power would be consolidated by 
so much. No, she would not yield; and he must. 
He must understand that she had married him be- 
cause she loved him, not because he had wanted 
her; married him of ber own free-will, not be- 
cause of his insistence; and to insure her free- 
dom, not to pass under another kind of bondage, 
even though that were the sweet bondage of wo- 
manly love. No, she must not and would not 
give way. That hat and habit represented her 
rights, the charter of her liberties. She would 
take them as her colors, and conquer all along the 
line. 

While she was thinking all this, sitting with 
her hands crossed in her lap, her eyes, with that 
fatal lurid light in them as in the old disturbed 
days, fixed on the threadbare carpet, she heard 
the street door shut, and knew that her husband 
had left the house. Had he returned to the room 
and spoken to her, however pleasantly, she would 
have repelled him. But she was angry all the 
same that he had left without coming in to ste 
for peace and be dismissed with war. Arbitrary 
and jealous, proud and exacting, passionate, un- 
yielding, she was a difficult creature to manage 
when her temper was roused. No reasoning had 
any effect on her, and kindness but hardened 
her still more. The only thing to do with her was 
to leave her to fight her own wild beasts undis- 
turbed, and to work through her moods unhelped 
and unhindered. It was the safer way, and at 
least somewhat confined the area. 

While she was still sitting there, eating out her 
heart because Armine had not come to wish her 
good-by, and submit to those vials of wrath which 
she would have broken over his head, a ring came 
to the door-bell, and Edward Formby was ushered 
into the room—the innocent Mephistopheles of 
this sullen and self-tormented Gretchen. When 
he left, after about an hour's stay, the whole 
thing was arranged, and Ione had agreed to do 
that which her husband had forbidden, and to un- 
dertake what he had disallowed, Edward Form- 
by not having a suspicion of the true state of the 
ease, Like many rich people, he could not under- 
stand small pecuniary impossibilities. That the 
St. Claires should not be able to give a thousand 
pounds for a picture, or five hundred for a yacht 
—that was within reason and the range of his 
comprehension ; but that a thing of the first ne- 
cessity, like a riding-habit, should be beyond their 
lawful range of expenditure—that was simply in- 
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skin, and making her figure the most perfect 
thing of the kind to be found within the four 
seas; while the masculine hat set on the top of 
her golden curls became her as no hat or bon- 
net had ever done before. She was superb, su- 
preme, divine in her beauty; and as she stood 
before the glass and looked at herself in her new 
attire,as she might have looked at a stranger, 
she could not repress an exclamation of joy at 
the perfection of her beauty, the absolute grace 
and symmetry of her form. Really, with such a 
result, it would have been a sin not to have had a 
habit and a hat. 

Armine was sitting in his own room, writing 
down a difficult case, its symptoms and its treat- 
ment, when Edward Formby, followed by his 
groom leading a lady’s horse, halted at the door. 
At the same moment Ione came down-stairs in 
the dress which had been the cause of their first 
serious contention, and of which he had heard 
nothing since the day of dispute. And as that 
filmy little mist, already spoken of, had gone on 
steadily increasing and deepening, with always 
the same quiet and voiceless coolness—so re- 
freshing to him, if such torture to her—he had 
not stirred the still waters, but had let them, and 
the sleeping dog about his feet, lie unmolested. 

“Good-by, Armine. I am going to ride with 
Mr. Formby,” said Ione, standing suddenly be- 
fore him, pale with excitement, conscious of her 
beauty, proud of herself, her diplomacy, her res- 
olution, and rejoicing in her victory. “Do I not 
look well ?” she added, hardily. “Is not my habit 
beautiful ?” 

“T see no beauty in disobedience and reckless- 
ness,” said Armine, coldly. 

“You are not to be cross and disagreeable,” 
was her rejoinder, made playfully, caressingly. 
“T will give you a kiss if you will wish me a 
pleasant ride. I do so long to learn to ride, Ar- 
mine. Ah!” she said, drawing a deep breath 
and straightening herself; “if you only knew 
how delightful it is to me to feel that I look like 
a lady, as I used—one with the rest, and lifted 
out of all this miserable poverty and wretched- 
ness into which I have sunk !” 

“T am sorry for you, Ione,” said Armine, sud- 
denly vanquished. Any allusion to the poverty 
into which she had been brought through her 
love for him always touched him deeply. It was 
her surest hold over him. “Sorry for you, and 
sorry for myself,” he added. 

“T do not see why you should be sorry for 
yourself,” she answered, doubting his meaning. 
“Not many men have such a wife as I am to 
you,” she went on to say, her nostrils quiver- 
ing. ‘Neither so loving—nor so worthy to be 
loved,” she added, with frank self-appreciation. 

“No? Have Ino reason to be sorry when my 
wife disobeys me to my face ?” he replied, trying 
to speak playfully. 

Ione’s eyes blazed. 

“T can not disobey you,” she said, proudly. 
“ How can I disobey when I own no authority ?” 

“ Has a husband no authority, Ione ?” 

“You? over me? None!” she said. “ You 
owe me obedience, if you like, because you owe 
me gratitude.” 

“Gratitude for what ?—for running me into 
debt ?” he asked, still trying to speak playfully. 

“No; for loving you and marrying you,” an- 
swered Ione; and Armine made no reply. “ How- 
ever, I have no time to talk to you now,” she 
said, hurriedly. “ Mr. Formby has come for me; 
but I thought I would like to say good-by to you, 
and show you my riding-habit, else I ought to be 
with him. He is at the door, so come and speak 
to him, Armine. I can not go out alone. It is 
no use your being angry. It is done now, and 
can not be undone, so you might as well make the 
best of it. Come!” she added, peremptorily. 

“Very well,” said Armine. 

As she said, it was done now, and could not be 
undone; and what was the good of spoiling the 
poor girl’s day of pleasure by making himself 
disagreeable? She had disobeyed him ; but, aft- 
er all, was her rebellion such a very heinous sin ? 
Her life was, in truth, both dull and poverty- 
stricken, and it was only natural that she should 
wish to take advantage of any enjoyment that 
might come into it. And Edward Formby was 
a right good fellow, and to be trusted with Ione 
of all women inthe world, Was he not destined 
for Monica? And then Armine was young him- 





self, hence tolerant of unwisdom in the cause of | 





pleasure, and hopeful of miracles when pay-day 
should come round. And Ione had married him 
to her own exceeding loss; and that she should 
find interest, amusement, occupation, in other 
things besides himself was a relief, which he was 
ashamed to confess, but which was nevertheless 
true. 

Wherefore he went out with her to the door; 
and by the time he got into the street he was 
philosophically reconciled to the whole thing, and 
in no mood to cavil or remonstrate. Really, it did 
not much signify, after all. As life ran with 
him, nothing did signify so very much, and at 
the worst it would soon all be over, like a bad 
dream when the morning breaks. 

Standing there in the full sunlight, in his 
shabby morning coat and threadbare hideous 
wool-work slippers—Maria Crosby’s gift—a little 
untidy, as a man is who has just been rubbing up 
his hair while thinking over an anxious matter, 
and who has not therefore noticed that his neck- 
tie has worked half-way round his throat, that 
his shirt is crumpled and frayed at the edges, and 
that one cuff is unbuttoned at the wrist—this 
handsome but uncared-for young fellow, with his 
look of hopelessness and weariness, and letting 
himself go, because there was no reason for keep- 
ing himself up, made a decided contrast to his 
wife and friend. Edward, in all the massive 
niceness of an opulent country gentleman’s rid- 
ing costume, and Jone, fresh and superbly beauti- 
ful in her well-fitting dark green habit, were the 
salt of society, well matched together ; while he, 
pale, uncared-for, and disordered, suggested dis- 
solution and decay, and seemed to have no part 
in this solidity and sober splendor. But it was 
only of late that he had had this look of weari- 
ness and letting himself go. In olden days he 
was noted for a delicate carefulness of toilette 
which just stopped short of foppery. 

“Take care of her,” he said to Edward, as he 
stood by the stirrup of Ione’s horse, the groom at 
the head. 

Edward flushed oddly as he answered, rather 
hurriedly : 

“Of course. You may trust me, St. Claire.” 

“Don’t go too fast, Ione,” was Armine’s next 
exhortation as he put her up and adjusted her 
skirt and stirrup. ‘“ Remember this is your first 
day; so be prudent.” 

“Of course; when am I ever anything else ?” 
she laughed back for answer. 

Her husband smiled, and for an instant the 
vision of a tall girl walking slowly through the 
Villa Reale at Naples came like a living picture 
before his eyes. But he said nothing of this; he 
only looked up to the sky, and said, quietly, “I 
think the day will keep fair.” 

“Dead sure,” echoed Edward, speaking as he 
wished. ‘Come, Mrs. St. Claire,” he then said, 
a little impatiently; “if you are ready, we will 
start.” 

“Yes, I am ready,” said Ione, turning a beam- 
ing face to her husband as she and her escort 
went off at a slow walk down the street. 

“Poor Ione!” said Armine, turning back out 
of the sunshine and this picture of shining opu- 
lence into the dingy squalor of his home. ‘“ How 
I wish—” 

He did not say out to himself clearly what it 
was that he wished. He only went again to his 
study, where he leaned back in his chair, half 
dreaming and half thinking, but forgetting all 
about his anxious case and its diagnosis till re- 
called to himself by the entrance of a patient— 
the ragged wife of a drunken day-laborer, who 
came to him with a loathsome skin affection, 
brought on by poverty of food and unwholesome 
conditions of life generally. 

What a sharp and bitter contrast the whole 
thing was! Edward Formby and himself—Ione 
as the day’s companion of the one, proud and 
beautiful and looking as opulent as he, but the 
wife for all time of the other, ground between 
the hard millstones of poverty, and unable to ex- 
tricate herself or assist him ; and all without fault 
of his: he the sufferer by his poor father’s mis- 
fortune, and the victim—yes, that was the only 
right word—the victim of his own compassion 
and her unreasoning love. How terrible it all 
was !—how terrible! Should he mend matters 
were he toend them? And if he did, what would 
she feel, this poor, proud, passionate Ione ?—and 
Moniea ? 

Midway in the village a small crowd of chil- 
dren and idlers had assembled to witness the 
mount, and comment on what they saw. <A few 
sturdy urchins shouted, and a few dogs barked 
in concert; and Miss Maria Crosby, from her 
coigne of vantage at the window, saw the whole 
proceeding. 

“Rachel, come here!’ she cried. “ Well, I 
never! Whatnext,I wonder! Here is that hus- 
sy, dressed to the nines, riding off with our Mr. 
Formby. It is downright scandalous, and the 
neighborhood should take notice of it. How 
that foolish young man can submit to it is more 
than I know; and see how that ne’er-do-well of 
a Formby watches her, as if she was made of 
sugar and would melt in his mouth !” 

“ There is no great harm in it, aunt,” said Ra- 
chel, moved partly by natural opposition to her 
tyrant, and partly by that unspoken something 
which she carried like a bird in her bosom—her 
poor little life’s unshared secret. ‘“ Ladies and 
gentlemen do ride together, so why should not 
they ?” 

“You know nothing about it,” snapped her 
aunt. “I think that Mrs. St. Claire has fairly be- 
witched you, from the way you stand up for her 
through thick and thin. I shall begin to think 
you are no better than your friends, Rachel, if 
you go on like this much longer.” 

“You may think as badly of me as you like, 
aunt, but you'll not make me say what I don’t 
believe, or see harm where I don’t see it. Not 
wild horses should!” 

On which she turned away and went upstairs 
to her own room. And when she was safe in 





her solitude she broke down into tears, saying 
piteously to herself; ‘He shouldn’t do it! he 
shouldn’t! and she a married woman! So many 
as look up to him and think him just perfection 
—he shouldn’t ! he shouldn’t !” 





CHAPTER XXIX. 
THE STIRRING OF THE WATERS. 


THERE is no more good in having a hat and habit 
in which one looks like a nineteenth-century Mélu- 
sine than there is in having a fashionable walk- 
ing costume and jaunty little toque, if one does 
not make use of one’s possessions; especially if, 
in gaining them, one has made one’s first stand 
of defiance against an adored husband. Still less 
is there any good in having a friend like Edward 
Formby, both able and willing to lighten the dead 
dullness of life as passed in a country town, where 
one’s means are small and society is shy, and not 
profiting by one’s opportunities. It would be sim- 
ply waste of privilege and force ; and Ione thought 
such waste a sin against all the economies of for- 
tune. Wherefore the hat and habit were in con- 
stant requisition, and Edward Formby’s clever lit- 
tle bay mare grew to consider the light weight so 
often poised on her back as part of the conditions 
of her own existence. 

There was no reason why it should not be so. 
Armine was not jealous; and he had no cause, 
had he even been inclined to this disastrous vice. 
Edward Formby was the very model of a preux 
chevalier ; and had Ione been a saint and he her 
devotee, or had he been a knight consecrated to 
the defense of her, his lady, against slander and 
rebuke, he could not have been more respectful, 
more devoted, than he was now, when he carried 
her over the country, and taught her how to get 
a good seat, and how to keep a firm grip with a 
light hand. If, when he looked at her, something 
more came into his face than when he looked at 
Monica Barrington, for example, and thoughts 
impossible to put into words passed like hurry- 
ing clouds through his mind, the secret shining 
in his eyes never flowed beyond, and his lips 
were as mute as his looks were eloquent. 

But what Armine allowed, and what was not 
evil in itself, the neighborhood would not bear. 
The morality of a small country place is of a 
thorny kind, and the sensitiveness of its virtue 
in only equalled by the activity of its suspicion. 
It sees evil everywhere; and especially does it 
see it when a pretty young wife, brought from a 
strange land, goes riding about the country with 
an unmarried man of good fortune, whose face 
is like that of a faun, and who is the possessor 
of sacksful of wild oats, some as yet unsown, for 
all the bountiful crop already harvested. Ap- 
pearances are so all-important in the world. That 
which is is nowhere in comparison with that which 
seems to be. And appearances were not in Ione’s 
favor. Wherefore there was a general stirring 
of the waters at Oakhurst, and much whispering 
of acrid voices, as heads bent close together, and 
the sense of the country-side was expressed in 
terms, now vigorous and downright, now suggest- 
ive and subtle, but always inimical to the bride 
and her goings on. 

Of those who most strongly condemned, Theo- 
dosia Barrington took the lead. As we know, 
she had for St. Claire that nameless bitterness 
which, when the fever fit had passed, women feel 
for the men for whom they have had a passion 
which looked like love and was only caprice. 
Theo had found the young doctor beautiful, and 
she thought that he had found her desirable. 
She had put out her little arts, and at one time 
believed that she had taken him in her net. 
When she found that she had deceived herself, 
and that he neither understood nor responded, 
she turned against him fiercely, giving no ac- 
count to herself why, only conscious that St. 
Claire was hateful to her—a kind of moral red 
rag which roused her irritation beyond control— 
and that the best anodyne for this irritation was 
to find some weak point in his armor where she 
could strike with effect. And she had found one 
now in these frequent and much-talked-of rides 
of Ione with Edward Formby. 

“Tt is disgraceful!” she said to her husband 
one morning at breakfast. “I must say I am 
astonished at Edward Formby. I wonder at his 
taste, to begin with—all but engaged as he is to 
such a very different person as your sister Monica 
—and then I wonder at his insolence and indeli- 
cacy to the neighborhood. Carrying on such a 
barefaced flirtation as this in a place like Oak- 
hurst, where everything is known, and we are all 
so intimate—it is really dreadful. What ought 
we to do, Anthony ?” 

“ Nothing,” said Anthony, shortly. 

“Nothing! You do not expect that we, the 
married ladies here, will submit to such a thing 
as this!” cried his wife, as sharp as he had been 
curt. “Nothing! you might as well say—” 

She stopped. She had not her simile ready. 

“ As well say what?” asked her husband, who 
liked things to be explicit, and did not relish 
unimaginative supplements. 

“ That we ought to encourage it,” she answered. 

“Encourage what?” Anthony asked. “ What 
in the name of fortune are you exciting yourself 
about, Theo? That Edward Formby finds it 
amusing to ride with the doctor’s wife, and the 
doctor does not object? I do not see that this 
is your business or mine, my dear girl. Edward 
can surely look after himself, and the morals of 
Mrs. St. Claire our not our affair,” he added, 
contemptuously, 

“Oh, you are prejudiced in her favor, because 
she has fuzzy red hair and bright green eyes!” 
said Theo, tossing up her small, smooth, black, and 
shining head, and “snapping” her dark eyes be- 
tween their curly lashes. ‘“ All men are alike. 


A creature like this Mrs. St. Claire, come from 
no one knows where, and who is no one knows 
what, makes them half crazy. And you are no 
better than the rest, Anthony.” 
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“T think the wife quite as good as the hus- 
band,” returned Anthony. 

“That says nothing,” said Theodosia. 

Her husband looked at her across the table. 
She felt his eyes on her, and did not raise hers. 

“Yet you made an absurd fuss about him 
when he was unmarried,” he said, with an accent 
of surprise. “You would not listen to my ad- 
vice then, so now you must get out of the scrape 
as you can. If you will associate like an equal 
with your social inferiors, Theo, you must expect 
to suffer for it. You know the old saying about 
silk purses and sows’ ears.” 

“Don’t be vulgar, Anthony,” said Theodosia, 
tartly. ‘Nothing is so vulgar as this horrid 
habit of quoting proverbs. I can not make out 
where you have picked it up.” 

“Nothing so vulgar, perhaps, excepting that 
of a lady losing her temper for jealousy of a 
beautiful roturiére,” said Anthony, slowly, and 
with an unmistakable scowl. 

And Theodosia, who had common-sense of a 
kind, said no more. Anthony was her Jumbo 
whom she dared not excite beyond what she 
could control. When he showed symptoms of 
becoming dangerous she gave in at once. 

“No, dear, I am not a bit jealous,” she said, 
with a light laugh very we!! done. ‘No one in 
the world is less jealous of other women than I 
am. I know I am a nice little thing myself, so 
why should I be? Only one thing would make 
me jealous, and that would be—what would it be, 
Anthony?” she broke off, with a pretty little ca- 
ressing intonation, one of the daintiest weapons 
of all in her armory of fascination. “ Dear old 
boo’ful Bear’s deserting little wifey for any one 
else. Then I should be, I know—madly, dread- 
fully—to break my poor little heart.” 

And when she took this tone her Jumbo was 
conquered, and she was mistress of the situation. 

“You will have to wait a long time for that, 
Theo,” he said, amiably. 

“True—the true truth?” she asked, leaning 
forward, with her hands clasped before her mouth, 
leaving only her eyes shining above. 

“You silly child !—the true truth,” he return- 
ed, with a heavy smile. “There is no one in 
the world who would suit me so well as you, 
Theo. You were just made for me.” 

“Was I? Now that is nice of you,” said 
Theo, blowing him a kiss off the tips of her 
dainty fingers. 

But as she blew it—this airy thistle-down of 
love and reconciliation—she thought, in clear and 
intelligible words, “If I were made for you, I 
can not say you were for me; such a temper as 
you have, you cross old thing, and so dreadful 
as it is to be always having to keep you in good- 
humor !” 

[TO BE CONTINUED.) 





CURIOUS MARRIAGE AN- 
NOUNCEMENTS. 


7 ELL might the newly married bride in the 

days of the Scots Magazine, as she cut 
up a late number, ask, in the words of Juliet, 
“What says he of our marriage, what of that ?” 
Would she be designated “a charming young 
lady” ? or would the amount of her dowry alone 
be stated? thus insinuating that she had no per- 
sonal charms, Would her age and that of her 
husband be given, displaying their disparity ? 
Would there be any reference to her former lov- 
ers or husbands? Or, generally, what observa- 
tions would be made about the ceremony, or crit- 
icisms offered of herself or husband? Such 
might have been the thoughts of a bride in the 
eighteenth century, as she scanned the list of 
marriages, curious to see what account her friends 
had sent for publication. In many cases, no 
doubt, the brief paragraph sent by the bridegroom 
himself would be printed; but if any other ac- 
count were sent containing some good-natured 
gossip about the event, we may be certain the 
latter would have the preference. 

A pleasing feature of these old gossiping no- 
tices is that none of them contain any slander- 
ous or malicious statements, although there was 
every danger of their doing so; and in no case, 
so far as our examination has gone, have the ed- 
itors ever been under the necessity of apologizing 
or retracting a statement. In a few cases the 
announcement of the death of some great person- 
age is admitted to have been premature; but 
such mistakes occur even nowadays. Sometimes, 
no doubt, the publication of some of the facts 
may not have been very palatable to the persons 
interested, but, being in all probability true, could 
not honestly be contradicted. No doubt these 
marriage gossips were highly relished by the 
young ladies of the period, although not perhaps 
in every case for the reason given in a poem on 
the newspaper, which appeared in the Edinburgh 
Courant of January 16, 1826: 





“*T want some marriage news,’ says miss; 
‘It constitutes my highest bliss 
To hear of weddings plenty ; 
For in a time of general rain 
None suffer from a drought, ‘tis plain, 
At least, not one in twenty.’” 


All the extracts that follow are from the Scots 
Magazine, and we may state that we have select- 
ed some notices on account of the curious infor- 
mation they contain, and others as specimens of 
a quaint style of announcement no longer to be 
met with. 

Mrs. Grundy has declared that May shall not 
wed December without incurring her severe dis- 
pleasure. When such a marriage took place it 
was usually recorded in some such way as this: 
“22 August [1782]. At Bath, Capt. Hamilton, 
aged thirty, to Mrs. Monson, a lady of rank and 
fortune, aged eighty-five.” There could scarcely 
be a greater distance between the ages of a mar- 
ried couple than eighty years, so we may copy 
the record that in February, 1769, there was mar- 
ried “Robert Judge, Esq., of Cooksburgh, Ire- 








land, aged ninety-five, to Miss Anne Nugent, 
aged fifteen. He served in King William’s wars, 
and received a ball in his nose.” Particulars of 
height, as well also as of age, fortune, and length 
of courtship, were often given: “ Dee. [1775]. 
At York, Mr. Thomas, a grenadier in the York- 
shire Militia, six feet two inches high, to Miss 
Hannah Tennick, of Clearlam, three feet two 
inches high, with a fortune of five thousand 
pounds.” 

“5 April[1785]. At Ripley Church, Mr. Robert 
Long to Miss H. Reynard.” There is an equal 
disparity of age and size in this couple, the bride- 
groom being thirty-seven years of age, and more 
than six feet high, the bride twenty years old, 
and little more than three feet high. 

The paragraph recording the marriage, in 1779, 
of a couple aged respectively eighty and eighty- 
five, concludes thus: “ And what is still more 
remarkable, there has been a courtship carried 
on betwixt them for more than sixty years.” 

What Mrs. Grundy said and did upon particu- 
lar occasions may be learned from the follow- 
ing: “22 Sept. [1783]. John Harrison, of Co- 
wick, Yorkshire, aged one hundred and one, to 
Ann Hephonstall, aged ninety-eight ; the bride’s 
maid was seventy-four, and the bridegroom’s 
man eighty-three. They were attended by the 
greatest concourse of people to and from the 
church that ever was known upon such an occa- 
sion. The lady he has now taken to be his bride 
is the fourth wife within the space of two years 
and a few months.” 

“6 Dee. [1784]. At St. Bees, Cumberland, 
Mr. Jeremiah Rule, aged nineteen, to Miss Han- 
nah Hodgson, widow, aged sixty-one, being the 
fourth time she has honored the marriage register- 
book with her name. In the evening several of 
the relations by her former husbands went to 
the apartments of the new-married couple to pay 
their respects to their young grandfather ; a great 
number of the neighbors also attended on the oc- 
casion to congratulate him on the prudent choice 
he had made, loudly applauding that philosophic 
disposition which would prefer the ripened charms 
of threescore—which can not possibly suffer by 
change—to the blooming beauties of youth, which 
are known to be as fading as any flowers in the 
wild field of nature.” 

Sometimes a wedding has a more painful con- 
clusion; “ Langhoim, Jan. 28 [1776]. On Fri- 
day last were married at Billholmburn, near this 
place, William Dunean and Elizabeth Graham. 
There was present upon the occasion a very con- 
siderable company. The afternoon was spent in 
decent mirth, with the usual ceremonies on such 
an occasion. On the morning following the 
friends came to visit them, and found them in 
perfect health and good spirits. But alas! how 
uncertain is every earthly enjoyment! The bride 
was seized with a colic about eleven o’clock, which 
carried her off about ten this morning. I dare 
not attempt to describe the bridegroom’s situa- 
tion, but shall leave that to readers of feeling.” 

Compared with the tone of the above, there is 
a callous look about the conduct of “an eminent 
farmer” and Miss Micklethwaite, who when at 
church getting married “at the same time or- 
dered the sexton to make a grave for the inter- 
ment of the lady’s father, then dead.” 

In our next example it would appear that the 
extensive connubial experience of his neighbors 
is made the excuse for the reverend gentleman's 
“ fourth wenture,” as the elder Mr. Weller would 
have said: “5 Aug. [1751]. The Rev. Mr. John 
Pugh, of Cardiganshire, married to his fourth 
wife. His next-door neighbors on each side 
are married, the one to his fifth wife, and the oth- 
er to his third.” A different reason was given by 
one William Iven, who in 1778 is said to have 
died at the age of one hundred and fifteen. 
“He was remarkably cheerful, and frequently 
heard singing. He married four wives, the last 
when in his one-hundred-and-fifth year.” 

Here is about an old man who could not re- 
member a deceased wife’s name. To him it was 
probably like the name of Southey’s Russian 
general ; 


** A name which you may know by sight very well, 
But which no one cau speak and no one can tell.” 


“3 Nov. [1775]. At Dalkeith, David Wilson, 
journeyman gardener, to Catherine Craw, aged 
forty, his fifth wife. He is seventy-one years of 
age. His first wife was a Dutch woman, whose 
name he has forgot; the others were Scotswo- 
men.” 

Gretna-Green marriages, or those with a tinge 
of romance about them, have always been of 
great interest to the fair sex. Here are several 
accounts of such matches, “22 Oct, [1784]. 
Charles Aplin Fowey, Esq., of Grosvenor Street, 
to Miss Englis, of Worcestershire. The match 
was occasioned by a highwayman stopping a 
stage-coach in which the gentleman and lady hap- 
pened to be passengers, and the gallant behavior 
of the former won the heart of the latter.” 

“Sept. [1781]. At Ostend, Capt. Roche, aged 
forty, to the eldest daughter of the late Sir 


| George Wombwell, Bt., aged sixteen, just from 


a boarding-school, with an independent fortune 
of twelve thousand pounds in possession, and as 
much more in reversion on the death of her mo- 
ther.” The next paragraph in the magazine re- 
cords the marriage of a widow of thirty-eight to 
a youth of seventeen, who was heir to a fortune 
of one hundred thousand pounds. The ceremony 
took place at Gretna Green. 

“On Saturday, October 28 [1775], arrived at 
Newcastle, from a matrimonial jaunt to Gretna 
Green, Edward Gould, Esq., of Woodham-Mans- 
field, Nottinghamshire, an officer in the 4th Regi- 
ment of Foot, and Lady Barbara Yelverton, only 
daughter of the Earl of Sussex, aged sixteen, with 
a fortune of forty thousand pounds. The next 
morning the new-married couple set forward for 
the South.” 2 

A novelist in want of a plot may get a few 
hints from the following condensed romance: 

















“26 July [1775]. John Kerider, a laboring and 
married man, was impressed as a soldier in the 
year 1741; he became a French prisoner, but 
made his escape, and settled in Germany, where 
he married and buried two wives. After thirty- 
three years’ absence he came to England, and 
found his first wife by mere accident last week 
selling fruit in Oxford Road. She had buried 
two husbands in the time; and, being both disen- 
gaged, they willingly renewed their former con- 
nection.” 

The lady mentioned in our next quotation gave 
practical proof that she was perfectly free from 
sectarianism. “ Feb. [1785]. At Newcastle, Mr 
Silvertop, to Mrs. Pearson. This is the third 
time this lady has been before the altar in the 
character of a bride, and there has been some- 
thing remarkable in each of her three connubial 
engagements. Her first husband was a Quaker, 
her second a Roman Catholic, and her third a 
Protestant of the Established Chureh. Every 
husband was twice her age: at sixteen she mar- 
ried a gentleman of thirty-two, at thirty, she 
took one of sixty, and now, at forty-two, she is 
united to a gentleman of eighty-four.” 

In April, 1782, there were married at Great 
Milton, Oxfordshire, “two blacks, natives of In- 
dia, the servants to C. Jones, Esq. The manner 
in which the wedding was conducted carried with 
it the air of Eastern grandeur; both arriving at 
the church in a very elegant carriage, and attend- 
ed by a black servant; and what added not a lit- 
tle to the novelty of the scene, the bride, who was 
magnificently attired, was given away by one of 
her own countrymen, named Hyder Ally.” 

In 1787, we are told, “a rich Jew’s wedding” 
took place in London. “ It was kept in state for 
seven days, during which time the bride and 
bridegroom, seated under a rich canopy, received 
the compliments of their friends for each day, 
all which are to be returned in due form. The 
room at night was splendidly illuminated, and 
the bride sparkled in diamonds. The street was 
lined with coaches from noon till night.” In the 
account of another Jewish wedding it is stated 
that there was a ball in the evening; “ and per- 
haps a more beautiful assembly of the female 
part of the tribe of Abraham was never seen on 
such an occasion.” 

Marriage announcements like the following are 
happily rare: “13 July [1772]. At Boston, 
Lincolnshire, Mr. William Staines. He was so 
extremely ill that he was obliged to be carried 
to the church in a Sedan-chair. He died on the 
16th, was buried on the 17th, and his widow was 
married again on the 30th.” 





A CHAPTER ON PICKLES. 

\ SURFEIT of sweets will cloy on any taste, 
i and something sharp, sour, and spicy be 
gladly welcomed for a change. Hence the demand 
for pickles. 

There are pickles and pickles. The only way 
to have good ones, about which you have no fear 
that their present state was not brought about 
by doubtful means, is to oversee the operation of 
making them yourself. Some way the “ home- 
made pickles” bought at the store have an un- 
pleasant uncertainty about them, and too oft- 
en lack the crisp spiciness possessed by those 
which undergo the transformation in our own 
kitchens, and are home-made in fact as well as 
in brand and imagination. 

If pickles are made rightly, and good materials 
used, they will keep without any trouble, and 
will be in as good condition at the end of two 
years as they are a month after they are put up. 

Cider or white-wine vinegar should be used, 
for if the vinegar is not good the pickles will not 
keep. It is also important that whatever kinds 
of fruit or vegetables are used should be fresh. 

The common way of putting down cucumbers 
for pickles is to place them in brine as they are 
cut from the vines, adding more cucumbers from 
time to time until the barrel is full. The brine 
must be strong, and the cucumbers held under it 
by a heavy weight. Cauliflower may be put down 
in the same way. To make either into pickles 
they must be soaked in water for several days, 
during which time the water must be changed 
twice each day. They usually keep well in brine, 
but we think it less trouble to make them into 
pickles at once, and have them ready for use at 
any time. 

An excellent way to make cucumber pickles, 
when a large quantity is to be taken care of, 
is to put them down with sugar. Cut the cu- 
cumbers from the vines while quite small. For 
pickles cucumbers should never exceed three 
inches in length, and two inches and two and a 
half inches are long enough. Rinse them by 
placing them in a colander and dashing cold wa- 
ter over them ; cover the bottom of the barrel with 
a layer of sugar half an inch deep, then put in a 
layer of cucumbers, and cover with sugar, and add 
alternate layers of cucumbers and of sugar until 
the barrelis full. Puta thick layer of sugar over 
the top. The sugar and juice from the cucum- 
bers will make a vinegar which makes an excel- 
lent pickle. A weight must be put on top to 
keep the pickles down, and the barrel provided 
with a tight wooden lid. In a short time the 
pickles will be very sour. When put down in 
this way they keep their fresh green color, They 
are ready for table use at any time, and need 
only to be rinsed off and have fresh vinegar 
poured over them; but we think them best with 
spice added. Take out two quarts of pickles, 
rinse, and place in a jar. Take enough fresh 
vinegar to cover them; add to it two table-.poon- 
fuls of salt, one tea-spoonful of pepper, one ounce 
of ginger root, one ounce of mustard, and half an 
ounce of mace; boil together ten minutes; then 
pour over the pickles in the jar. They will be 
ready for use in ten or twelve hours. The same 
vinegar may be used for more pickles. 

To put up cucumbers in bottles, put them first 
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in a strong brine for two days; remove from the 
brine, and let them stay in cold water two hours ; 
then put them over the fire with enough weak 
vinegar and water to cover them. Do not let 
them boil. As soon as they are tender remove 
from the vinegar, and put into bottles. Pour 
over them strong spiced vinegar which has been 
prepared while the cucumbers were heating. To 
each quart of vinegar add one tea-spoonful of 
salt, one tea-spoonful of pepper, one of mustard 
seed, and a quarter of an ounce of ginger root 
Pour over the pickles in the bottles boiling hot, 
and seal up immediately. Green tomatoes, cauli- 
flower, beans, martinoes, green peppers, and nas- 
turtiums are put up in exactly the same manner. 
Onion pickles are made the same way, except 
they do not need to be put in brine. 

Chowchow pickles call for all kinds of vege- 
tables and seed pods the garden will furnish— 
small green tomatoes, cucumbers, beans, pep 
pers, radish pods, onions, cauliflower, cabbage, 
etc. There should not be enough onions to fla- 
vor the pickles strongly. Cut the larger vegeta- 
bles into small pieces, and put all in a jar; pour 
over them boiling salt and water; let them stand 
until cold; then put in a bag, and hang up to 
drain overnight. After draining pour over them 
boiling vinegar; let them stand until cold; then 
pour off the vinegar; put in on the stove; add 
one tea-spoonful of salt and one of pepper to 
each quart of vinegar. For the same quantity 
of vinegar take one-quarter of a pound of mustard, 
one-half a cupful of sugar, and one-quarter of a 
eupful of flour. Mix the mustard, flour, and 
sugar well together dry; then mix smooth with 
a little cold vinegar; pour into the boiling vine- 
gar, and cook five minutes. Pack the pickles in 
bottles, but not too tightly, and pour the vinegar 
over them hot. Cork, and seal up. Pickles put 
up in this manner will keep for years. : 

A good mixed pickle is made by chopping 
green tomatoes, ripe cucumbers from which the 
seeds have been removed, and green peppers. 
They should be chopped until no piece is larger 
than a pea, and but a small quantity at a time, 
or part will be reduced to a pulp before all is fine 
enough. Add one cupful of salt to each gallon 
of pickle, mix well, then put in a bag and drain 
overnight, or six or eight hours. To enough vin 
egar to cover a gallon of pickle add one ounce of 
cloves, one ounce of mace, and boil twenty min- 
utes; strain out the spice, add two tea-spoonfuls 
of ground pepper, and four of ground mustard, 
stir well, then pour while hot over the pickle. 

Green tomatoes make a good sweet pickle. 
Take one peck of green tomatoes, slice them, 
place in an earthen vessel, sprinkle a handful of 
salt over them, and cover with boiling water. 
Let them stand four hours, drain off the salt wa- 
ter, put them on in clear water, let them boil five 
minutes, then drain until all the water is re- 
moved. Put on the stove again with 
good vinegar to cover them. 





enough 
Add three pounds 
of sugar, one ounce of stick cinnamon, and one- 
half ounce of cloves tied up in a thin muslin bag; 
boil until the tomatoes are tender, then put in 
bottles, place a piece of stick cinnamon and of 
ginger root in each bottle, and seal up. Made in 
this way they are not too sweet to be a good 
relish. 

Citron, cling peaches, plums, pears, and canta- 
loups make good pickles by using the latter 
part of the recipe only. Peaches and plums are 
pickled whole without peeling. The citron and 
cantaloup should be cut into long slices an inch 
wide after peeling and taking out the seeds. They 
are put into the vinegar without putting them 
first in salt water, and should not boil a minute 
after they are tender enough to let a straw go 
through them easily. 

Care should be taken not to make sweet pickles 
too sweet, and not to spice them too highly. An 
overabundance of cloves and allspice is sure to 
give a bitter taste. Nutmeg and ginger go well 
together, and cinnamon can be used both with 
them and with cloves and allspice. It is a good 
plan not to put every kind of spice in each 


pickle. 





USEFUL RECIPES. 

Cream Cakes.—Melt as much butter in a pint of 
milk as will make it as rich as cream. Sift a light 
quart of flour and make it into a dough with these just 
as soft as will admit of rolling. Add a tea-spoonfal of 
salt. Cut ont into biscuit shape. Do not let the cakes 
be more than a quarter of an inch thick, and bake on 
a griddle. 

Porato Satap.—One quart of potatoes cooked until 
soft, peeled and sliced, six table-spoonfuls of vinegar 
and the same quantity of water, a little salt and a lit- 
tle bit of onion cut up fine, and two spoonfuls of fine 
olive oil. Stir the liquid well together, and mix in the 
potatoes while they are still warm. This recipe is Ger- 
man, having been so much relished by an American 
student that he got his landlady to give him the recipe, 
that his friends at home might have the benefit of it. 

Tomato Sovr ror Lent.—Have ready one three- 
pound can of fine tomatoes, and add to them a half 
tea-spoonful of soda. Let the tomatoes stew thus gen- 
tly until thoroughly cooked. Have ready two quarts 
of new unskimmed milk, let it come to a boil over a 
brisk fire, and as soon as this is the case pour it hot 
over the tomatoes, stirring well. Let all boil together 
about fifteen minutes. Season with red pepper, salt, 
and one table-spoonful of butter. Just betore pour- 
ing out of the kettle thicken with a pint of pounded 
crackers. 

Friep Sorr Crans.—Take off the back, and remove 
the dead flesh from the crab. Heat some lard or but- 
ter in a frying-pan, and when very hot put in the front 
part of the crab, and fry until done. Then remove, 
rub with a little sweet butter in which a trifle of 
Cayenne has been mixed; fry the back part of the 
crab, unite the two parts, and place as tastefully as 
possible on a fancy dish. 

Oyster Sovr.—Take one quart each of rich new 
milk and oysters; drain the latter at least an hour 
through a colander, so as to have ail the liquor from 
them ; put it to boil, carefully skimming until clear, 
and set aside to keep hot until itis needed. In anoth- 
er saucepan boil the milk, with a very small onion 
(which may be omitted if preferred), and one head 
of celery chopped fine, for about twenty minutes. 
Strain it, add the oyster liquor, half a cup of best but- 
ter, and the same quantity of powdered cracker; al- 
low it all to bubble once, put in the oysters, a speck 
of Cayenne, salt and black pepper to taste, and a scant 
tea-spoonful of Worcestershire sance ; cook three min- 
utes; serve very hot, and, ignoring etiquette, allow a 
second helping. 
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Shell and Jet Ornaments.—Figs. 1-4. 
Fras. 1 and 3 show large tortoise-shell hair-pins with ornamental 
tops, which are worn thrust carelessly in the knot of hair, The 
bracelet and brooch shown in Figs. 2 and 4 are of cut jet, and are 


suitable for mourning dress. 


China Silk Tie with Lace Ends. 


Tas tie, which is a yard and a quarter long and seven inches 





de, is made of a strip of white China silk, finished with a half 
inch hem along the sides, and trimmed six inches deep at the 


ends with Valenciennes lace 


Bouquets for Autumn Bonnets.—Figs. 1-4. 

Fic, 1 shows a bunch of pink asters with brown centres, and 
brown leaves that are veined in gold, A cluster of yellow golden 
rod is represented in Fig. 2, the long stems of which are wound 
with brown chenille In Fig. 8 brown berries are grouped together 
vith grayish-green leaves that are tipped with swan’s-down at the 
eda Fig. 4 is composed of shaded autumn leaves in velvet and 
satin, with a bunch of small gilded pine cones. 


Crepe and Lace Fichu. 

Tuts fichu is made of white crépe mull and Valenciennes lace 
three inches wide. A bias scarf of the erépe a yard long and half 
a yard wide is required. The left end of this is closely folded, 
and mounted on a 
foundation collar an 
inch and a half wide, 
und the end left 
hanging at the right 
of the collar is sloped 
and pleated up, and 
then brought around 
to the left side of 
the collar. Gather- 
ed lace is set around 
the edges. At the 
lower end the full- 
ness is caught to- 
gether under a bow 
of white ottoman 
ribbon, and a bow 
of similar ribbon is 
placed at the throat 
over the fastening. 





Jabot of Lace, 
Embroidery, and 
Ribbon. 


Tuk back of this 
jabot is formed by 





two strips of net em 
broidery ten inches Figs. 1 and 2.—Bovugurts ror AUTUMN 
long, which are join- Bonnets Corsace with Lace Vest anp Sieeves.—[For description see Supplement.) 





a + Ser ert fh ed in a point at 
the lower end, and 
sloped to the throat 
at the upper, where 
they are joined toa 
neck-band of folded 
ribbon interlined 
with foundation. A 
fan-pleating of Va- 
lenciennes lace, with 
a ribbon bow, is 
placed against the 





embroidery near the Fig. 1.—Casumere AND Vetvet Dress. Fig. 2.—Fiaurep Crom Repincot 
top; ribbon bows 3ack.—| For*Front, see Page 613.] see Page 613. |—Cur Parwrx, No 
are at the front and For description see Supplement. For pattern and descriptioa see Supy 


back of the band. 


Ladies’ Aprons.—Figs. 
1 and 2. 

A pirce of écru batiste embroid- 
ery three-quarters of a yard long 
and wide is used for the apron 
Fig. 1. The sealloped edge of the 
batiste, which has pleated lace set 
underneath, forms the lower edge 



















Figs. 1 and 2.—Torroisr-sHett Hatr- 
Pin anp Jet Bracecer. 











Frock For CHIL) rRoM 
Years orp.—Back.—| Fo 
see Fig. 2, on Front P: 
For pattern and descripti 
Supplement, No.1V., Figs 


vow 


Ny 


Crére anp Lace Ficuv. 


of the apron, while the plain 
space at the opposite side is 
closely shirred to a depth of 
five inches, and joined to a 
narrow band made of cherry- 
colored ribbon. Bows of the Fig. 1.—EmprowwereD Batiste 
ribbon are placed at both APRON. 
sides. The apron Fig. 2 is 
made of white batiste, which 
has a border of embroidery in light blue and écru silks along one 
selyedge. It is double, consisting of two pieces thirty inches wide, 
the under one twenty-eight and the upper sixteen inches long, both 
. tucked above the embroidery. The band and bow are made of light 
Fig. 4.—Caevior Mantie. Fig. 5.—Camev’s-warr anp Sirk Dress.—Front.—For blue ottoman ribbon. The colors may be varied at pleasure to match 
For description see Supplement. Back, see Page 613.—{For description see Supplement. ] the dress. j Cawa Six Tie Vita L, 
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PERS BAZAR. 61% 
row.—Like the 2d. 9th and 10th rows.—Like the Ist and 2d. Re- 
peat the 1st—10th rows 43 times, after which cast off the st Work 
the other 4 stripes in the same manner, but join each to the preced 
ing one while working it by knitting together the last st. in every 
odd row with the next loop on the upper edge of the one below 
Work the lower two stripes of the same length, and each of the 
upper 3 two patterns shorter than the one that precedes it, as the 
skirt narrows toward the top. In joining these shorter stripes to 
those below take up 2 loops of the latter at intervals instead of 1 















Having completed the last stripe, take up the st. at the upper edge 
on needles, and work in the pattern Fig. 2 as follows: Ist-3d rows 
—aAll st. to appear purled on the right side of the work, 4th—6th 
rows.—All st. to appear plain. 7th row (wrong side of the work ),— 
Alternately k. 1, put the wool over the needle, and slip the next st. 
8th row.—K. throughout, but drop the loops put over the needle in 
the last row in such a manner that they will lie on the right side over 
the st. that were slipped. 9th row Alternately p. 1 and k. 1, 
bringing the purled st. above the knitted st. in the 7th row 10th 
row K. throughout Repeat the Ist—l0th rows 3 times, but in the 
Ist row of the first repetition, after the first 45 st. and before the 
last 45, narrow at regular intervals, decreasing 11 st. in all; in the 





Ist row of the second repetition narrow at regular intervals between 
the first 40 and the last 40 st., decreasing 18 st., and in the third 
repetition of the Ist row decrease 16 st. i 


1 the space between the 
first 35 and the last 35 
st. 41st and 42 rows. 

All st. must appear 
purled on the right 
side; in the 41st row 
narrow at regular in 





tervals 12 times, which 
will leave 130 st, re- 
maining. 438d row.— 
All st. to appear plain 
on the right side. 44th 


16th rows —AIl st. to 
appear purled. 47th 
row.—In this the row 


of holes through which 
a ribbon is drawn at 
the waist is formed; 
k. 2, then alternately 
put the wool over and 





k. 2 st. together; at 
the end, k. 2. 48th 
50th rows.—All st. to 
appear purled on the ‘ 
right side. 5ilst row. 
All st. to appear 
plain. 52d and 53d 
rows Allst. to appear 
Figs. 3 and 4.—Bovguets ror AUTUMN purled Next repeat 
Corsace with Lace Piastron.—[For description see Supplement. ] BonNETs the 4th-10th rows once, 





Knitted Un- 
der-Dress for 
Child from 1 
to 2 Years 
old. Figs. 1-3, 


See i}lustrations 
on page 612, 





Tus little 
frock, which may 
be worn for 
warmth under a 
thin dress, is 





knitted with 
p Crora Repincorr.—Front.—[For Back, Fig. 3.—Casnvere Dress with white zephyr 
Cur Parwren, No. 3514: Price, 25 Cents. LAcr. wool, and finish- 
| description see Supplement, No. L, Figs. 1-8. For description see Supplement. ed at the edges 


with crochet seal. 

lopa in blue floss 
silk, As shown in Fig. 1, the low- 
er part of the skirt consists of five 
horizontal stripes, which are knit- 
ted crosswise in the pattern shown 
in Fig. 8, and joined one above 
the other in the course of the 
work. The top of the skirt and 
the waist are in the pattern Fig. 2, 
which is worked lengthwise on 


ba 


i 





J i HN) 
Figs. 3 and 4.—Torroisk-sneit Harr- 
Pin anp Jer Broocn. 
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K FoR Cuil) rrom 1 To 3 
. orp, —Back.—| For Front, 
» Fig. 2, on Front Page. | 
pattern and flescription see 
slement, No.1V., Figs, 19-21. 


Jasor or Lace, EMBROIDERY, 
AND RIspon, 


the stitches taken up from the 
upper edge of the uppermost of 
the five stripes around the lower 
part of the skirt. Begin with the 
Fig. 2.—Batiste APRON WITH lowest stripe at the bottom, cast 
EmpBrorEreD Borpers. on 12 st. (stitches), and knit in 
rows forward and back as fol- 

lows: Ist row.—Slip 1 and k. 

(knit plain) 11, 2d row.—Slip 1, k. 2, p. (purl) 6, k. 38. 3d and 
4th rows.—Like the 1st and 2d. 5th row.—Like the Ist. 6th 
row.—Slip 1, k. 2, p. 8, take up another needle and with it p. 3 








and k. the following 8. 7th row.—Slip 1, k. 2, pass by the re- Fig. 6.—Dress or Faitie anp Brocape. Fig. 7.—Ctora ano Sirk Costume.—Front 
maining 3 on that needle, and k. the first 3 on the next needle, For pattern and description see Supple- (For Back, see Fig. 4, on Front Page. | 


Six Tie Vita Lack Enns. then k. the 3 passed by, and thereupon k. the remaining 3 st. 8th ment, No. XVL., Fig. 50. For description see Supplement. 








HARPER'S BAZAR. 


VOLUME XVL,, NO. 39. 








then the Ist-10th rows 8 times, but from the 
second repetition work the front by itself on the 
middle 62 st., and each half of the back sepa- 
rately on the st. at each side; after the third 
repetition knit 3 rows to appear purled on each 
part, and then knit half of the shoulders on the 
first 10 and last 10 st. of the front, and the other 
half on the 10 st. of each back nearest the arm- 
hole, leaving the rest of the st. aside. For each 
half of the shoulder repeat first the 4th-10th 
rows of the pattern; then repeat the 1st-10th 
rows twice, narrowing by. 1 st. in every 4th row 
on the side which forms the edge of the neck; 
join the front and back halves by knitting to- 
gether, and casting off corresponding st. on the 
wrong side. Now pick up the st. at the upper 
edge of the shoulder, and, resuming those of the 
front and back previously set aside, work on all 
a row to appear purled, then a row of holes as at 
the waist, and another row to appear purled, aft- 
er which cast off. Pick up the st. at the edge of 
the armhole, and knit 3 similar rows. Overseam 
the back of the dress as far as the 10th row 
above the 5 stripes at the bottom, edge the right 
side of the slit with a row in single crochet, at 
the same time working the button-loops, and for 
an underlapping fly on which to set the buttons 
work along the left side 5 rows in single cro- 
chet, taking each st. through the double chain 
of the one below. For the scallops at the bottom 
of the skirt crochet with floss silk * 1 se. (single 
crochet) on the next first st., 1 ch. (chain stitch), 
9 de. (double crochet) on the following 2d st., 1 
ch., pass 1; repeat from *. Work similar small- 
er scallops along the upper edge of each of the 
five stripes of the skirt (see Figs. 1 and 3), and 
on each side of the row of holes at the waist to 
define a band, and edge the neck and sleeves with 
2 rows as follows: lst row.—Alternately 1 ch. 
and 1 de. on the following 2d st. 2d row.—l1 se. 
around every ch. in the preceding row, and be- 
tween every two sc. a picot consisting of 4 ch. and 
1 sc. on the first of them. Narrow blue ribbon 
is drawn into the holes at the neck and sleeves 
and tied behind, and a lace frill is placed under- 
neath the scallops around the lower edge and the 
neck and sleeves. 





VOET STOOF. 


VERITABLE Dutch lady in her Holland 

home considers as an essential to comfort 
one of these, as we should say, “ foot- stoves,” 
since it in no way differs, as we can see, from the 
articles used by our grandmothers—a square box, 
open on one side to admit an earthen pan heaped 
with glowing coals, or, as in “ the land of canals,” 
embers of burning turf. These genial footstools 
are perforated at the top, that the pleasant warmth 
may reach the feet. “The citizen’s wife has it 
carried before her by her servant to church or 
theatre, and, indeed, whatever may be the sea- 
son, rarely dispenses with so useful an appendage 
to comfort.” 





SKETCHES IN THE HIMALAYAS. 
See illustration on page 621. 

TY\HE great summer resorts of the English 
dwellers in India lie in the foot-hills of the 
Himalayas, and only a little more than a couple 
of days’ journey is required to pass from the date- 
palms of the plains to the deodars of Simla. The 
road winding along the side of the hill passes 
through groves of small pine-trees, wild barberry, 
and cactus, then through miles of the white clem- 
atis, into the region of the scarlet rhododen- 
dron, whose gorgeous blossoms stand out in sharp 
contrast with its glossy green leaves and the deep 
blue ranges of the distant hills. The snowy 
peaks of the Himalayan chain can be seen for a 
distance of nearly two hundred miles, towering, 
a long line of glittering pinnacles, over the dark 
line of the lower hills. Almora is approached 
by a long and steep zigzag, which could be de- 
fended by a handful of men against an army, 
and is a curious and interesting town, but has 
been superseded by the glories of Simla, where 
the Viceroy of India resides during the heats. 
Far away on the horizon is the long narrow white 
line of eternal snow, and the highest mountains 
of the globe. Badrinath, 23,000 feet in height, 
is a famous place of pilgrimage for the Hindoos, 
but the temple is considerably below the snow- 
line. The spire of Nanda Devi is quite inaccess- 
ible, as a steep wall of ice incases the peak on 
every side. Here a religious festival is held ev- 
ery twelfth year, at a spot about a mile below the 
summit, but so difficult and dangerous is the as- 
cent that scarcely fifty pilgrims succeed in reach- 
ing the sacred place. At Simla social life bears 
the same relation to life at Calcutta as that at 
Newport does to that at New York. The latest 
Paris fashions and the newest thing in bonnets can 
be seen there, while its amusements consist of 
paying calls, amateur concerts, private theatricals, 
and unlimited flirtations. From the veranda of 
the bungalows the visitor looks down over rich 
masses of foliage into what seems an immeasur- 
able depth, and past endless ranges of hills to 
the long unbroken line of snow. As the sun 
sinks, the great hills fling their broad cool shad- 
ows over the valley, and the pure white snows 
are flushed with rosy light and lilac shadows, 
while the sky beyond is faintly tinged with sea- 
green hues. One of the great drawbacks to most 
of the hill stations is the errible deficiency of 
water. Every drop required for all household 
purposes has to be brought by the water-carriers, 
often from a long distance. The streams in the 
valleys, however, are as clear as crystal, and many 
a water-fall comes tumbling over the rocks, boil- 
ing and hissing beneath bridges which vary from 
the stone arch of the military engineer to the rope 
bridges of the natives, which are ropes of grass 

suspended from rock to rock across the waters. 
Considerable traffic passes along these rude 
tracks, and the village of Bageswar is celebrated 
for its fair, and the commerce which it carries on 





with Tartary. But the most picturesque spots 
in the huge range of mountains are seldom ex- 
plored by the European, who has come to the hills 
for repose, and seeks for nothing but a refuge 
from the heat. The climate is suggestive of the 
finest summer weather, the air is invigorating, but 
the months of torrid heat on the plains have left 
the visitor with little inclination to search for the 
beautiful, even if every scene was accessible 
without danger. But the roads are bad, no car- 
riage is allowed to enter Simla, while the attempts 
to run carriages from Kalka have encountered 
repeated failures. Perhaps it is in early May 
that nature puts on her loveliest attire in the 
Himalayas. The rhododendrons are shedding 
their fiery blossoms on the carpet of the maiden- 
hair fern and blue violets. You look down the 
deep ravine, clothed on either side with these 
dark trees and brilliant blossoms, till all form is 
lost in the blue haze below, while far away the 
eye rests on the group of dazzling snow-peaks 
which stretch in an unbroken line across the ho- 
rizon. On all sides is a succession of glens and 
forests, wild and magnificent, brawling streams 
and precipitous rocks, known only to the traders 
who come from the Chinese frontier at Ladakh. 





WHAT ONE GIRL DID. 
By HESTER STUART. 
OLLY PERRY woke, the morning of Me- 
N morial-day, about as cross as it is possible 
for a healthy, sunny-tempered girl to be, and with 
some reason. 

For, to begin, her waking senses were first greet- 
ed by a strong whiff of tobacco smoke wafted into 
her open window from the pipe of the lodger be- 
low; and as she had gone to sleep with the same 
incense in her nostrils, you must own that it was 
trying, particularly to a country-born nose that 
knew the fragrance of wild grape-vines and lo- 
cust-trees. Whatever you may think, Molly was 
wrathful, and flounced out of bed, shut the win- 
dow with emphasis, and sitting down in her one 
rocking-chair, eyed with strong disfavor a pile of 
clothes on another chair. And here was another 
reason for her crossness. The night before she 
had taken account of stock in the way of clothes, 
and found herself on the verge of bankruptcy. 
“Not a decent thing among them except that 
gray suit,” she thought, disconsolately; and the 
truth is they were a shabby lot. Barring the 
gray suit, a navy blue serge (ragged as to edges, 
and shiny as to elbows and back), a faded cam- 
bric, an old black cashmere, hot and dusty-look- 
ing, made up the sorry display. 

“Why didn’t she buy some new clothes 
Well, there was no particular reason except that 
she had no money to buy and no time to make, 
being one of the forty or more clerks in the 
“Mart of Fashion,” on Washington Street, at 
a salary of six dollars a week. Any one mathe- 
matically inclined can do the little sum which 
Molly did each week : 


9” 


Ec cnsnnnbhsével tenes occktaeds one dsuineal 4 00 
We OE BIE 56:0 in cacbsctoscngenevts 50 
One sitting at “ Trinity” (a very humble one).... 15 

Total ...... oocrcee coccdscucosoeses $4 65 


And out of the difference between this total and six 
dollars must come boots and gloves and hair-pins 
and pocket-handkerchiefs and everything else, so 
you can see that the Queen of Sheba was quite 
safe from a rival as far as Molly was concerned. 

But this mention of the “Mart of Fashion” 
brings me to the cap-sheaf of Molly’s discomfort. 
She had expected to have the day to herself, 
but Rush & Crush, scenting possible profit from 
country visitors, had decided to keep open. So 
it was a very cross face that looked at Molly 
from the little wavy looking-glass, and the soft 
brown hair was hatchelled and twisted with 
very few of the little pats and touches usually 
bestowed on it,and the blue dress was donned 
with some twitches. The sight of the breakfast 
table did not lighten her mood. She looked down 
its long length, and noted the spots and rings 
and splashes on the coarse cloth, the knives and 
forks at all angles, and the dishes piled up, frag- 
ments and all, by the untidy table-girl, and felt 
an unutterable disgust for it all. 

It is not necessary to go into the story of sick- 
ness and debt and death which had brought her 
from a quiet refined home to be clerk in the 
Mart of Fashion and an inmate of Widow Jack- 
man’s second-rate boarding-house, but we will 
start with her this Memorial morning, when, aft- 
er trying her sharp little teeth on some tough 
steak, and turning over on her plate some flabby 
fried potatoes, she fished a fly out of her coffee, 
and took her way to the store. 

Half the long forenoon had worn away when 
Molly, with a box of tumbled laces before her, 
stood looking after a lady who had just passed 
with a cluster of violets at her throat, and think- 
ing wistfully of a certain place she knew of 
where they grew, cool and moist in their green 
leaves, when the voice of the ubiquitous floor- 
walker brought her back to the present. 

“ Miss Perry, if you are not more attentive, I 
shall have to report you.” 

“T will save,you that trouble,” said Miss Per- 
ry, and clap went the cover on the box, and swish 
went the box into its place, and Miss Perry, with 
very red cheeks and bright eyes, went down the 
long store to the office and tendered her resig- 
nation, “ to take effect at once, if you please.” 

Mr. Rush pleased, for trade was slackening, 
and there were twenty girls for every vacancy. 
“But you know our rule.” Yes, she knew the 
rale, which was that a clerk leaving without no- 
tice should forfeit pay from the last Saturday 
night settlement. But Molly’s ancestors did not 
fight at Concord without leaving something of 
their spirit to their descendants ; so she turned to 
go with an air which betokened no acquaintance 
with “rules,” when Mr. Rush, whose heart had 
been a trifle softened by memories of a certain 
grave in Mount Auburn which would be decorated 





that day, handed out three trade dollars, and in 
ten minutes Molly was in the Common, “ with all 
the world before her where to choose.” 

The unusual leisure was so pleasant that the 
girl loitered and lingered, enjoying the sunshine 
and air, and only when the noon whistles blew 
did she come down to reality. 

After dinner, with locked door, she held a coun- 
cil of war. Here, on one side, was Molly Perry, 
twenty-four years old, with health and hope, five 
dollars in her trunk, three silver dollars in her 
pocket, and one good suit, and on the other side 
the great pushing, scrambling, selfish world, eager 
to grasp, and slow to give. 

Molly did some hard thinking. ‘There’s one 
thing sure,” she thought, “I won’t tend store 
again, and I won’t sew fora living, and I won’t be 
cooped up in a shop.” The chances are narrow- 
ing fast. Suddenly came an idea, ‘“T’ll do it,” 
said Molly; and what it was, the Advertiser told 
next morning: 

ANTED, by an American girl who neues plain 

cook, a situation to do bhonsework in a small 

family. Country preferred. Address M. P., Advertiser 
Office, Boston. 

Well, the answers fairly pouredin. It seemed 
as though all womankind had been waiting for 
“an’ American girl who is a good plain cook”; 
but Molly resolved to be critical, and waited. In 
the mean time, seeing that a way was open, she 
dressed herself in her best, and went shopping 
Saturday afternoon. She chose to patronize 
Rush & Crush, where her high and mighty airs 
gave unbounded satisfaction to the clerks, with 
whom she was a favorite. She sailed up to the 
print counter with great dignity, turned the goods 
over, pulled the corners crosswise, after the fash- 
ion of women shoppers, depreciated the patterns, 
etc., but finally bought print for three dresses, 
gingham for aprons, etc., to the amount of three 
dollars, and counted out with great majesty the 
three trade dollars, 

“Oh, Molly, you know we can’t take them,” 
said the clerk. Molly turned to Mr. Rush, who, 
sauntering along with his eyes on the other side 
of the store, was taking in the whole proceeding. 

“Mr. Rush,” she said, “I took these here day 
before yesterday, and now the clerk refuses 
them.” 

Mr. Rush was grimly amused at her audacity, 
but instead of answering her, turned to the grin- 
ning cash-boy in waiting, and snapped: “Cash, 
what are you waiting for? Take the goods and 
money this instant !”’ 

The youthful Mercury disappeared like a spir- 
it, and Molly felt somewhat as her great-grand- 
father did at Concord. 

Monday morning brought a letter which seem- 
ed promising, and which read as follows: 


“ Wueatrietps, New Hampshire, June 2. 

“Miss M. P.—We need a domestic, and prefer 
one of our own nation. The family consists of 
myself and wife and a hired man. My wife is 
feeble, and the domestic would have to take 
charge of everything. We would pay three dol- 
lars a week to the right person. If you feel capa- 
ble for the place, and can bring a recommenda- 
tion, we should like to have you come as soon as 


possible.” 


Then followed some directions about trains, 
and the whole was signed, in plain, homely fash- 
ion, “ Yours, Bethuel Harlow.” 


“ Wife feeble,” mused Molly ; “ well, she won’t 
be poking round the kitchen all the time” (an- 
other flash of the Concord spirit). ‘‘ Domestic,” 
not “servant” or “hired girl.” That suited. 

The result was that a few days later Molly, 
armed with a letter from her minister, was set 
down, the only passenger, at Wheatfields station. 

Squire Harlow, waiting for the expected “ good 
plain cook,” was smitten with great misgivings 
at the sight of the stylish young lady, for to his 
eyes, accustomed to the dress of Wheatfields 
daughters, the simple gray suit with its grace- 
ful drapery seemed the height of elegance, and 
he was not re-assured by the question of the sta- 
tion agent, “Got company from the city, ain’t 
ye?” But it was too late to retreat, and soon 
old Dan’l was pulling them steadily toward home. 
The squire said little, but glanced at the girl oc- 
casionally from under his shaggy eyebrows. It 
was a fair, honest face, which freshened with ev- 
ery mile in the sweet evening air, and the gray 
eyes took in everything, from the chipmunk on 
the wall to the locust-trees with their fragrant, 
drooping clusters, 

“ Want a piece ?” said the squire, as they drove 
under one. Her face was answer enough; and 
stopping old Dan’l, the good man cut a cluster 
and dropped it in her lap. She thriftily took off 
her new lisle-thread gloves to take it, showing 
hands so white that the squire groaned internal- 
ly. Those hands wash his dishes and scrub his 
floors? Was this young lady, who was prettier 
and better dressed than any girl in Wheatfields, 
his domestic? He shook his head slightly, chew- 
ing a bit of the locust. 

Molly ventured a few questions about the fam- 
ily, and heard the story of what was always up- 
permost in the squire’s mind—the story of the 
lost daughter Mary, one of the victims of New 
England’s scourge, who had faded away three 
years before, since when “ Miss Harlow had sorter 
pined.” It was a pathetic little story, told in the 
laconic New England way, but the brown knotty 
hands worked unsteadily on the reins, and the 
squire’s eyes had a far-away look, as though to- 
ward the country which held his Mary. 

Presently they drove up to a comfortable house, 
with an air of plenty about the large barn and 
wide porch, over which grew a white lilac, Molly 
found her mistress a little woman with faded, 
gentle eyes, and soft, slow voice. She looked at 
the girl kindly, and held out her hand. After 
giving her a few directions, and telling her where 
to find things, she added to her husband, “ Tell 
John to carry her trunk to the east chamber.” 





This apparently was something unusual, for the 
squire opened his mouth as though to say some- 
thing, but being a man of few words, shut it 
again, and went out. 

Molly, following her trunk, found herself in a 
small room, with a bright rag-carpet on the floor, 
white curtains looped away at the window, home- 
made linen towels with knotted fringe on the lit- 
tle table, an old-fashioned chest of drawers, and 
a low four-posted bed with valance and patch- 
work counterpane. The room was neat, but had 
an unused look, and Molly wondered if the tribe 
of girls of which the squire had made mention 
had marched through it; but, too tired to think 
long, she unpacked her small wardrobe, said her 
prayers, and knew nothing more till morning, 
when a trilling of birds, and a ray of sunshine 
on her face, woke her to her first day of service 
as a “domestic.” While making her simple 
toilette, she gave many quick glances at the bil- 
lows of apple blossoms under her window, and 
something born of the light and fragrance and 
music was reflected in her face as she took her 
way to the kitchen. The wood and kindlings 
were near at hand, the fire started off briskly 
with a cheerful air of encouragement, and then 
Molly considered her bill of fare. There was 
salt mackerel, eggs, stale bread, the inevitable 
salt pork, doughnuts and pie, and a pan of cream 
whose yellow wrinkled surface bore testimony to 
the squire’s Jersey, 

“That mackerel won’t be fried,” said Molly, 
for the course of frying at Widow Jackman’s had 
been severe. The fingers that had measured lace 
and ribbon so deftly made short work of getting 
breakfast, and the squire, coming in from his 
strawberry bed with a pan full of “ Wilsons,” 
found it about ready. 

But somehow his table had an unfamiliar look. 
The cloth was on straight, the knives and forks 
were laid with mathematical precision, an un- 
wonted air of trimness pervaded his familiar 
crockery, and—there was no pie on the table. 
But there was mackerel baked in cream, and 
mashed potatoes, and nicely browned toast, and 
the doughnuts. 

“ Miss Harlow don’t feel able to come out to the 
table this morning, and I guess I'll take her a 
bite before I eat.” 

And so saying the squire took a plate, and com- 
menced piling things on it in a promiscuous way. 

“Oh,” said Molly, “let me do it. I have had 
a long experience with sick people. They must 
be tempted, you know.” 

She looked up at him with her bright smile, 
and the squire gave in at once, and watched with 
wonder while a tray was brought, a clean napkin 
spread over it, a piece of the mackerel laid on a 
plate, with the cream ladled daintily over it (Mol- 
ly had seen too much of plates where the meat 
seemed to have been launched on them by an av- 
alanche of gravy); then came a little plate of the 
potato, a slice of brown toast, a little plate of 
butter, a cup of coffee, knife, fork, spoon, etc, 
Then she whisked into the pantry, and out again 
with a saucer of strawberries, and added them to 
the contents of the tray. 

“Wait a minute,” she said, as the squire lifted 
his burden, and in a twinkling she was out of the 
door, and back again with a spray of white lilac, 
which, in a tall glass, was given the place of hon- 
or in the middle of the tray. 

“Sho!” said the squire, with his slow smile, 
“that ‘ll just suit my wife. She’s famous for 
having things fixy.” 

Mrs. Harlow had missed the accustomed smell 
of frying, and wondered in a feeble way if Molly 
couldn’t find the pork. 

“Why, Bethuel,” she said, as her husband set 
the tray down beside her, “how pretty! I real- 
ly believe I am hungry.” 

And the squire went back to his own break- 
fast so happy that he entirely forgot the absence 
of the pie. 

Well, this was the beginning, and though life 
afterward was not all cream and strawberries and 
white lilacs, and though bread would sometimes 
burn, and pastry flatly refuse to be flaky, and 
though unused muscles sometimes ached with the 
new work, yet the girl kept up a brave heart. 
The squire and his wife were uniformly kind, and 
the latter, who had suffered as much from lack of 
cheerful society as from any physical cause, grad- 
ually grew stronger, and would sit through the 
long summer forenoons in the great airy kitchen, 
placidly knitting or paring apples, and though she 
sometimes looked wistfully after Molly as she 
tripped from pantry to cellar, and longed for the 
girlish figure which used to flit about in the same 
way, her heart took great comfort in this bright, 
cheerful stranger. And the squire, hearing the 
fresh young voice singing about the house, would 
give a great sigh for the lost voice, but somehow 
the old house seemed less lonely to him, and aft- 
er a while his first question would be, “ Where’s 
Molly?” The plain country society readily took 
her in, and considered her high authority in the 
matter of “looping” of over-skirts, and “ doing 
up” of hair, and at last no merry-making was 
complete without Molly Perry. 

Those of you who have followed this story in 
expectation of some absent son or nephew or 
younger brother of the family appearing and 
taking Molly for a wife may as well stop here, 
for nothing whatever of the kind happened, for 
the squire and his wife had no sons, and their 
nephews and brothers were all married long be- 
fore Molly’s day. It is true that some of the 
smart young farmers of the region round about 
tied their horses occasionally at the squire’s 
gate, and it is equally true that Molly said No 
to some of them, though they one and all swear 
by her. 

This story is not written to induce all clerks 
and shop-girls to rush into house-work, for not 
one in twenty would be capable of doing as Molly 
did, and not one in a hundred would find such a 
home: it is written simply to show what one girl 
did. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
AN OPPORTUNITY. 


As the Concordance advanced, the originator 
of that great work and his young assistant saw 
more and more of one another, and, as was nat- 
ural, became more confidential. It was not un- 
usual with them to pass some hours of the even- 
ing together, which the scholar, who had small 
taste for “ wines” or other under-graduate enter- 
tainments, was very willing to spend in that way 
—not so much (as has been observed of him) 
from devotion to the Bard as to his own interests. 
In the long vacation-time they were thrown still 
more together, and it was the Canon’s habit when 
he went to chapel to leave his door “ unsported,” 
so that in case of Adair’s coming first from the 
sacred edifice, or of himself being detained, the 
young scholar might enter his rooms and set to 
work at once. A door in college has more sig- 
nificance than a door elsewhere. At the first 
sight of it you can tell whether the friend you 
come to visit is at home to the world or not; in 
the former case it is technically called “ unsport- 
ed,” and I am sorry to say (for in this truthful 
record one must needs tell all) that Sophy, carried 
away by her high spirits, before she had learned 
to love not wisely but too well, had spoken of her 
guardian’s door as “ unsported from the world.” 
On the evening when we found the Canon writing 
to his son, Adair came after chapel to his em- 
ployer’s rooms, and found admittance to them as 
usual in his absence. 

It was as noble a lodging as Trinity could boast 
of, and none with liberty to open the huge port- 
folios and take down the splendid books (on 
which, to say truth, the owner had spent what 
he was wont to term playfully ‘a pretty penny,” 
but was, in fact, more than his means quite justi- 
fied) had need to complain of finding time heavy 
on his hands. Adair, however, had seen the Can- 
on’s art treasures more than once, and had al- 
ready given them as much of his admiration as 
he judged would satisfy their proprietor ; for him- 
self, neither engravings nor photographs had any 
attractions, while the Canon’s love of busts and 
statuettes seemed to him as childish as any pas- 
sion for marbles of another kind. Books he look- 
ed upon—as, in truth, do many men—merely as 
means to an end. Even for science he had no 
taste, but only a “turn”; he found it more con- 
venient to work in that groove than in any other, 
He had put himself into the mathematical mill to 
be ground into a fellow of his college just as a 
docile but not particularly learned pig might take 
a header into a sausage-machine. It was his 
wont, therefore, when finding himself alone in 
his patron’s rooms, to waste no time in improving 
his mind by art or literature, but to sit down to 
his work at once with that phlegmatie indiffer- 
ence which is so often mistaken for duty. 

On the present occasion, however, his attention 
was diverted. The Canon’s habits, as are those 
of most men of his class, were careless and, un- 
less where his particular hobbies were concerned, 
unmethodical. He left his personal jewelry on 
his dressing-table and his money everywhere ; 
and he never locked anything up, because he was 
80 apt to lose his keys. In his haste to go to 
chapel he had thrust his letter to his son into the 
drawer of his desk, but had omitted to close the 
drawer, and there it lay. The date and address 
upon the top of it showed what it was at the firgt 
glance. A gentleman would at once have closed 
the drawer, not to avoid any temptation of look- 
ing at the letter, but to keep it from prying eyes ; 
a nervous man, of weak character, would have 
done the like to prevent the suspicion of having 
himself taken advantage of such a circumstance. 
But there are all sorts of people in the world, 
and some of them have an insuperable weakness 
for reading other people’s letters. 

The very best way of thoroughly understand- 
ing a man’s character, as we learn from all biogra- 
phies, is to peruse his private letters; and it was 
most important to Mr. Adair to get at the back 
of the Canon’s mind. He did not hesitate, there- 
fore, for an instant—indeed, he had no time to 
spare, since his patron might appear at any mo- 
ment—but sat down and addressed himself to the 
interesting task at once. It was a long letter, 
and he could only give a divided attention to it, 
because he had to listen for approaching foot- 
steps ; but the stairs without were uncarpeted, 
so that they would give good warning, and the 
mind, as we are told, is “dual.” It was only ne- 
cessary to take care (for autobiography is always 
attractive) not to get too much absorbed. At 
first there was not the least danger of this occur- 
rence ; the Canon’s expression of affection for his 
absent son, his aspirations for their reunion, “ the 
trivial fond records” of parental love, only excited 
the scholar’s contempt; it was incomprehensible 
to him that a grown man should maunder on so 
at the risk of having to pay a double postage fee. 
But presently he came upon the part which re- 
ferred to Sophy ; how anxious the writer was to 
find a suitable match for her as soon as might 
be, since all hope of his Robert’s union with her 
was at an end. “A pretty thing, indeed!” was 
Adair’s reflection. “ A guardian wanting to make 
his ward his daughter-in-law because she was an 
heiress!” His sense of propriety was shocked. 
Then there was the reference to Perry, in which 
again the Canon’s sentiments and his own were 
quite at variance. Whether the attachment in 
question had had “any real root” or not was a 
question he was in no position to decide, since it 
was neither a square root nor a cube root; but 
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as to there having been only “a little something” 
between them, he was of a very different opinion. 

It was no mere flirtation that had induced the 
girl to give Perry a nocturnal meeting in the Col- 
lege Roundabout, when she was supposed to be 
at the ball, or which had emboldened the man to 
visit the Laurels at midnight, of which he himself 
had been a witness. That Miss Sophy had fool- 
ed her guardian, and probably Miss Aldred also, 
throughout this matter, was now quite evident; 
it was clear too, though the Canon had no suspi- 
cion of her, that he had his apprehensions. “I 
am not easy in my mind about her,” he said; and 
then followed a remark which was full of inter- 
est: “I should be greatly pleased to be rid of my 
responsibilities in this matter, could it be done 
with happiness to herself.” Really a very excel- 
lent guardian, whose wishes it behooved him by all 
means to further, if only they could be got to take 
a particular direction. Then came some sen- 
tences on which his eyes became positively rivet- 
ed, so intense was their interest for him, though 
he never for one instant forgot to listen for the 
approaching footsteps. Had they come at that 
moment he felt that he must obtain possession of 
that letter somehow and read to the end of it, 
even if he had to abstract it from her Majesty’s 
mail. ‘There is a young man here who has great- 
ly taken my fancy,” etc. After all, there is no 
topic, from Shakspeare to the musical glasses, 
that interests the generality of human beings so 
much as themselves. Mr. John Adair was fairly 
absorbed at last. So this admirable guardian was 
actually inclined to think of him, John Adair, as a 
possible husband for his ward. His expressions, 
indeed, were not so wholly satisfactory as they 
might have been; they seemed to go little further 
than that Miss Sophy might “ do worse,” but, upon 
the whole, there was very much for a young man 
with ambition but no expectations to congratulate 
himself upon. “A steady, stay-at-home young 
fellow for a husband” was what her guardian 
himself recommended to Sophy, and was not that 
very prescription close to her hand, labelled 
“ John Adair,” and ready to be taken at once ? 

At this moment the bedroom door opened be- 
hind him, and, to his horror and amazement, he 
found that he was not alone. 

He made no doubt that the person who stood 
regarding him without a word was the Canon, 
and yet he did not attempt to stir or even to 
move his eyes from the letter spread before him; 
only he saw no more the words of which it was 
composed. There was a confused blur before 
his eyes and a singing in his ears, such as (he 
afterward thought) might have been the precur- 
sor of some sort of fit. His ready tongue utter- 
ly failed him; his thoughts only seemed to paint 
for him a picture of self-wrought ruin. No ex- 
planation of his conduct was possible, and he 
was well aware that of all the men he knew, or 
could know, Canon Aldred was the very last to 
forgive the baseness of which he stood convict- 
ed. Nothing would have been left to him (as he 
afterward reflected) but to have defied his patron, 
to have told him all he knew to the disadvantage 
of his ward, and to have demanded hush-money. 
Like a rat without the means of escape, despair 
might have driven him to even that extremity. 
It was, after all, not the Canon, but only Mrs. 
Murdoch, his bed-maker, who had been doing out 
his bedroom, and seeing the scholar at her mas- 
ter’s desk, not even so much as turning his head 
to look at her, imagined him to be immersed in 
“them papers” (notes of the divine Milton) about 
which “ such a blessed fuss was made if ever her 
duster went anigh ’em.” 

“Lor, Mr. Hadair,” she said, “how pale and 
‘aggard you do look! I never see a young gent 
look so, leastways not in a long vacation.” 

The young man gave a ghastly smile, and drew 
a long deep breath. Her words, though devoid 
of aspirates, were the sweetest he had yet heard 
from the lips of woman. 

“That reminds me,” he said, carelessly closing 
the drawer, and drawing his MSS. around him, 
“that I have never given you anything toward your 
own annual holiday, Mrs. Murdoch. I heard the 
Canon saying that it was to be Ipswich this time.” 

“Thank you kindly, sir,” answered the good 
lady, dropping a courtesy, the depth of which 
certified to the liberality of the donation. “ Hips- 
wich it is this year, where I goes to see my Hau- 
gustus ; it was Norwich last year, to my niece 
Jemima. I takes ’em turn and turn about. I 
wish you your fellowship most heartily,” she 
added, with a turn of her elbow as if emptying 
a drinking vessel, “leastways, unless, as is like 
enough, you have some fair young lady in your 
mind, which is the best sort of fellowship, after 
all. They talks of ladies’ colleges and what not, 
but it’s my belief—” 

What were Mrs. Murdoch’s views concerning 
the severance of the sexes was never divulged— 
which was a pity, for, to judge by the humorous 
twinkle in her eyes, they should have been worth 
hearing —for just at that moment steps were 
heard upon the stairs. 

The bed-maker bustled out with an air of un- 
ceasing occupation, pursued for its own sake 
without fee or reward, and the Canon and Mr. 
Mavors entered. 

Adair, as his custom was when the Canon 
brought home a friend with him, at once put to- 
gether his papers; on this occasion he was very 
willing to get away—to think over the informa- 
tion he had just acquired, and shape his course 
in accordance with it. When a great stroke of 
good fortune happens to us away from home, we 
are glad to get back to our dear ones to impart it 
to them. John Adair’s home was, as the phrase 
goes, “under his hat,” or rather his college cap, 
and his dear ones were in the singular number. 

“You've been as busy as a bee, I see, as usu- 
al,” said the Canon, approvingly, “or rather with 
the B's.” 

“ Nay, sir; I’m at the C’s.” 

“Indeed! Well, well, to-morrow morning we 
will begin our voyage on them. Good-evening.” 





The tutor and the scholar had interchanged 
only a nod of recognition. When the latter had 
gone, the Canon broke out into a eulogy of his 
young assistant, to which the other listened with 
a very incredulous air. 

“You may say what you like,” said the Canon, 
who did not fail to observe this, “but that young 
man will make his way in the world.” 

“T made no observation about him whatever, 
that I am aware of,” said the tutor, dryly. “As 
to making bis way in the world, if he fails in it, 
it will not be, I should say, for want of pushing; 
and if any one falls in the scramble, he will not 
show the generosity of the horse in declining to 
put his foot on him.” 

“Upon my word, Mavors, I think you are the 
most prejudiced man I ever came across in all 
my life.” 

“Tt’s a great distinction,” said the tutor. 

“ Just because the poor boy knows nothing of 
Plato!” continued the Canon, indignantly. 

“ Plato!” exclaimed the tutor, roused to wrath 
in his turn by this contemptuous allusion to his 
idol. “ He knows nothing of anything, so far as 
I can see, except figures—a mere calculating ma- 
chine ; I dare say he can compile a Concordance.” 

This was hitting the Canon in his very tenderest 
part—a by-blow at the divine Milton. 

“Well, at all events, the few things he does 
know he knows thoroughly, as indeed I do my- 
self; and when I hear the people who know ev- 
erything talk of the things that I know, I some- 
times wonder whether they know anything.” 

The tutor burst into a roar of laughter. 

“That's extremely good, Aldred ; I should like 
to have said that to Whewell. But you don’t 
mean to tell me that this young scholar of yours 
understands one line of Milton beyond his own 
reference to it ?” 

“Well, I really think he is getting on with him. 
His powers of memory are something marvellous ; 
he has got all the Liber Elegiarum and Silvarum 
Liber (except the Greek) by heart. Just think 
of the quantities !” 

“ Yes,” returned the other, “and just think of 
the mess of the ‘ quantities’ that he would make 
if he attempted to recite them!” 

An observation which did not fail to tickle 
the Canon in his turn. For happy thoughts to 
him were scrip and share, and strokes of humor 
more than cent. per cent., and anger with his friend 
so brief a madness that it resembled summer 
lightning followed by a roar. So these two old 
friends sat down and lit their pipes, and talked 
together, heart bared to heart; except, indeed, 
that in the tutor’s case there was something hid- 
den in his heart from his fellow, partly from 
doubt of what kind of reception it would meet 
with, partly because his mind was not made up 
as to whether it was really in his heart or not. 





CHAPTER XXII. 
A DISCOVERY. 


Ir Cambridge in the long vacation did not 
quite look, as Jeannette said it did, “as though 
the plague was in it, it looked deserted enough. 
Mr. Mavors’s fancy picture of paradise, “a uni- 
versity without the under-graduates,” is certainly 
not an attractive one save to a college tutor. 
There are plenty of young men about; but, 
though attired for the most part in the very self- 
same garments as the alumni of the place, they 
have not a collegiate bearing. They are, in fact, 
Gyps in their masters’ clothes. The silence where 
there was wont to be so much of sound is por- 
tentous. From the college chapels comes no 
more the roar that “shakes the prophets blazon- 
ed on their panes”; the air is hushed upon the 
river, where a thousand voices used to strain 
their throats, a thousand feet, or rather (not to 
fall into Macaulay’s error) two thousand, to thun- 
der along the quaking banks. 

As Adair left the Canon’s rooms, his solitary 
footstep in the cloisters wakened ghostly echoes, 
but no thoughts in consonance with them. If 
they touched his fancy at all, it was to remind 
him that he was alone in the world, dependent 
upon himself, and himself only, for the shaping 
of his fortunes. He took the same road as he 
had taken with Sophy on the procession night, 
and as he passed the Roundabout it came into 
his mind that fortune might lie closer to his 
hand than it had ever done to under-graduate be- 
fore. To most men college is but a training- 
ground to prepare them for the struggle of life ; 
but in his case it was quite possible that he 
might reach harbor when others were but set- 
ting sail. Though very deficient in imagination, 
Adair was not without ambition, while under a 
veil of modesty he concealed a self-confidence ap- 
proaching to arrogance. If only he could have his 
chance—that is, find himself in possession of cap- 
ital—he flattered himself he could use it, not only 
to great advantage, but with a success hat could 
be attained only by one in a thousand. He had 
really “ a good head for figures,” and he imagined 
himself to possess a genius for finance, and burn- 
ed for an opportunity to display it. Sophy’s 
twenty thousand pounds, could he but obtain the 
use of it, seemed to him a sufficient fulcrum with 
which to move the world and set it rolling to his 
feet. The girl, too, was attractive to him upon 
her own account, but by no means such an object 
of desire as she had been. His amour propre 
was deeply wounded by her conduct toward him 
since Herbert Perry’s death. He had a shrewd 
suspicion that, although she had compromised 
herself with the man in some way, she had not 
really cared for him. Her behavior to himself 
on the evening when he had dined at the Laurels 
had led him to hope that she was not insensible 
to his own merits. Yet now that his rival had 
been removed, so far from giving him the slight- 
est sign of encouragement, she studiously avoid- 
ed him. He knew this for certain, for he had a 
friend at court, procured, like most court friends, 
by purchase, who had told him as much. 

This informant was no other than Sophy’s con- 





fidante and waiting-maid. Jeannette was no trai- 
tress, but from the first moment that Adair’s gold 
had touched her palm she had become his well- 
wisher; his contrast (in the way of open-handed- 
ness) to Perry, and his obvious dislike of him, 
had greatly recommended him to the girl, who 
said to herself, again and again, ‘“ Now if it had 
not been for that mad marriage of my young 
mistress, how much better a husband would this 
young man have made her!” no doubt she also 
reflected, “‘and how much more liberal a master 
would he have been to me!” But, to do her jus- 
tice, this was quite a secondary consideration. 
The picture of Sophy’s probable future had filled 
her with pity for her mistress; to be mated with 
a clown, and a mean clown, would, she well un- 
derstood, be a fate almost intolerable to her; and 
her joy, as we have seen, when fate had destroyed 
this tyrant in embryo, she took little pains to con- 
ceal. Her aspiration, “I wish he was drowned,” 
when he had left them at the mill, filled her with 
a certain awe when it became accomplished, and 
doubtless increased the horrors of her visit to 
Green Street. But she suffered no real remorse 
in consequence. She had disliked the man from 
the first, and though, as has been said, she had a 
strong turn for intrigue (not in the French sense : 
she was only, like the majority of her class, a 
match-maker), she had opposed Sophy’s secret 
marriage with all her might. Now that her 
young mistress was once more free, she thought 
that she could do better for her, which Adair had 
also convinced her would be doing better for her- 
self. Without, we repeat, having become deserv- 
ing of the name of traitress, she had become a 
purchased partisan. More than once since Per- 
ry’s death Adair had seen her, and quickened her 
resolves to aid him. But she had done her best 
in vain, 

The fact was the young scholar had few attrac- 
tions for Sophy, and she had resented exceeding- 
ly the use he had made of his knowledge of her 
relations with Perry. She knew too well what 
it was to be under another's thumb not to recog- 
nize, in his attempt to take advantage of that 
fact, the first turn of the screw. Since Perry’s 
death it was true that Adair had been careful not 
to attempt to apply that instrument; but since 
he must have known (though not so well as she) 
how little leverage was now left in it, she did not 
give him much credit for his forbearance. There 
was little doubt in Adair’s mind that she was now 
purposely avoiding him—a circumstance that ir- 
ritated him exceedingly, but which he knew not 
how to remedy. Until the late revelation of the 
Canon’s sentiments toward himself, he had, in- 
deed, almost begun to despair of any success with 
Sophy; but now hope once more awoke within 
him. He would have much preferred to win her 
upon his own merits; but so that he did win her, 
even at second-hand—~. e., through the influence 
of a third person—he would be well content, 

Musing deeply upon this matter, as he only al- 
lowed himself to muse when in the open air—for 
when in his own rooms his studies (on which, if 
he missed this short-cut to fortune, all depended) 
claimed his undivided attention—he turned back 
into the town. Many of the shops were shut, not 
from the lateness of the hour, but from lack of 
their usual customers. And the dim, half-lighted 
streets suited well with his thoughtful humor. 
In one of them, not a main thoroughfare, there 
was a furniture shop, the contents of which were 
half displayed upon the pavement. He paused 
in that aimless way which is natural to persons 
similarly self-involved, and ran his eye over the 
various objects exposed for sale. 

In one corner was a little heap of articles placed 
by themselves—a small sliding book-holder, two 
or three sporting pictures in flashy frames, an ink- 
stand, and a blotiing-pad. 

It struck him that he wanted the book-holder, 
and he inquired the price of it. 

The proprietor, a rough, red- bearded man, 
whose eyes shone keen as a ferret’s in the flaring 
glassless gas, ran out to him at once, like a spider 
who sees a fly in his net. 

“Well, sir, I don’t want to sell it alone,” he 
said; “the whole lot, you will observe, are tick- 
eted together at an uncommonly low figure ; they 
are just the things to furnish a young gent’s 
rooms with who wishes to do it on the cheap.” 

And he looked at the young scholar, whose ap- 
parel boasted of neither scarf pin nor watch 
chain, as though he thought it probable that he 
might have a frugal mind. 

“Tam neither a Freshman nor a fool, my man,” 
returned Adair, by no means pleased with the ac- 
curacy of the other’s diagnosis. “I wouldn’t 
have such pictures as a gift.” 

“Every man to his taste,” returned the shop- 
keeper, indifferently. ‘“ They were the property of 
a young college gentleman recently deceased, who 
held his head up pretty high, I can tell you. If 
you’re not a Freshman you must have heard talk 
enough in your time of Mr. Perry, of Trinity.” 

“ Oh, those were Mr. Perry’s, were they ?” said 
Adair, unable to exclude from his tone a sudden 
access of interest. 

“You knew him, sir, I see. Well, even as a 
memento, these little things should have some at- 
traction for you; and they’re dirt cheap.” 

Adair was passing the highly colored pictures 
in review—“ The Meet,” “ The Find,” “ Full Cry,” 
etc. Then he took up the blotting-pad, which 
was of tartan, uniform with the inkstand and 
book-holder, and as he fluttered the leaves his 
hand suddenly began to shake. 

“ All as good as new,” urged the dealer. “The 
poor young gent was not much of a reading man, 
nor yet of a writing man; a first-rate oar and a 
good swimmer, yet he was drownded.” 

“T think [ll take the inkstand and the slider,” 
said Adair—‘“‘if, as you say, they will be cheap.” 

“ And the blotter too,” said the man; “I can’t 
spoil the set; though, as for the pictures, perhaps 
I may sell them separate. Let us say five-and- 
twenty shillings.” 

“Very good; here is my card,” said Adair; 





‘send them round'to my rooms to-morrow morn 
ing; but as for the blotter—as it happens, I want 
a blotter, so I'll just take that home with me.” 
And he tucked the thing: under his arm, where 
it was hidden in the folds of his: college gown. 
Mr. John Adair was not a ‘man to throw five- 
and-twenty shillings away for nothing, though up 
to this time he had given much more to Miss 
Jeannette (formerly Jenny) Perkins for next to it 
He walked away very well satisfied with his bar- 
gain. If it had been a jewel case and Trump- 
ington Street a Tiger’s Bay (a favorite haunt of 
two-legged tigers in East London), he could not 
have hugged it tighter. Mr. Herbert Perry, as the 
dealer said, had held his head up pretty high in 
Cambridge; in other words, had been a local ce- 
lebrity. 
found an autograph letter of his in the blotting- 
pad, Mr. John Adair should feel a little triumph- 
aut; his personal acquaintance, though it had 
been but slight, with that ill-fated young gentle- 
man, no doubt gave it an additional interest. 
Perhaps, in a strictly legal sense, the letter could 
be scarcely said to belong to him, but was the 
property of the dead man’s literary executors ; 
but I suppose no autograph collector was ever 
hindered from possessing himself of a MS. by a 
delicate seruple of that sort. - Again, it might 
have been urged that a blotting-book, even though 
its proprietor was deceased, was rather a private 
matter, and that what was left in it of personal 
memoranda should be held as something sacred. 
Bat this consideration could hardly be expected 
to weigh much with a gentleman who had al- 
ready made free with his patron’s account-book, 
and still more recently with his domestic corre- 
spondence. No; 1 contend, upon Mr, John 
Adair’s behalf, that there is neither an autograph 
coliector nor a diplomatist living who would not 
have behaved as he did; his only doubt in the 
matter (as would have happened in their case) 
was connected with the document itself. Was 
the letter he had discovered genuine? It was, in 
fact, only the fragment of a letter, with neither 
heading nor signature; and evidently, from the 


| 


It was therefore no wonder that, having | 


| 


“SO THESE TWO OLD FRIENDS 


frequent erasures and alterations, a rough copy. 
It was very short, so that Adair had already made 
himself master of its: meaning, and, folding it 
carefully away, had placed-it in his pocket. 
What he had read filled him with amazement. 
If it had really been written by Herbert Perry, it 
was impossible to exaggerate its probable im- 
portance to himself; and such was his excite- 
ment and impatience that he was determined to 
resolve his doubts at once. He therefore bent 
his steps to the house in Green Street where, as 
he knew, the dead man had lodged, and rang the 
bell. 

Mrs. Aylett answered it in person. Her lodg- 
er’s death had of course left his rooms upon her 
hands, and being of economical habits, she had 
dismissed her serving-girl, or “slavey” (as such 


| domesties are called in Cambridge), and superin- 


| tended all matters. of the 





house herself, 
face was almost as lugubrious as when Jeannette 
had last beheld it, but it was not now so much 
regret for the dead which touched it with mel- 
ancholy as apprehension on her own account. 
It was just possible, after so lamentable an oc- 
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DOWN AND LIT THEIR PIPES.” 


| on volubly, as she put a match to the chandelier | 


Her | 


currence had happened under her roof, that she | 


might have some difficulty in finding another 
lodger. Adair, who knew what it was to confront 


| a problematical future, took in the situation at a 


glance. 

“These are the lodgings, I believe, occupied 
by the late Mr. Perry ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Are they taken yet for the October term ?” 

“ Why, no, sir, not exactly taken. I have had 
several communications about them ; being central 
and convenient, they are naturally much sought 
after,”’ 


“ Just so; I should like to look at them. It is 


the looking-glass ? 


not for myself, but for a young friend of mine | 


whose parents have commissioned me to select 
rooms for him next term. It is a little late, I am 
afraid, to come on such an errand,” 

“Not at all, sir, notatall. Pray walk up. The 
curtains are drawn, but I will have the gas lit in 
a moment. 


This is the sitting-room’—she went | 


—“there is not a more cheerful one in Cam- 
bridge, though I say it who shouldn’t say it.” 

“Tt strikes me as a little bare.” 

“So it does, sir, But a good deal of new fur- 
niture will be coming in. Mr. Perry’s father dis- 
posed of all that belonged to the poor young gen- 
tleman to a dealer, which, to my mind, was not a 
pretty thing to do.” 

“Nor to mine. I hope he left you a memento 
or two, however.’ 

“ Not a stick, sir. 
better,” 

“Quite true. I knew your late lodger myself, 
and I fancy his father and he did not pull very 
well together. There are debts and things.” 

“So there might have been; but still one’s 
flesh and blood should go for something. A fa- 
ther might surely have left something to his son’s 
landlady.” 

The reason seemed a little indirect, but Adair 
admitted it with sympathetic fervor. “I am sor- 
ry,” he added, “ for both our sakes, since I should 
have liked to have purchased some little thing 
that belonged to poor Perry if you could have 
spared it. That’s the bedroom, is it? Very 
comfortable, I’m sure; and the terms seem rea- | 
sonable enough. Of course I can’t say yes on 
behalf of my young friend, but I will recommend 
the rooms with pleasure; and in case of approv- 
al I will let you know. What is this stuck in 
A note of the bumps made 


’ 


The least said about that the | 


on the river.” 

“ Yes, sir, a memorandum of poor Mr. Perry’s. 
You know how wrapped up he was in boating | 
matters.” 


“Just so; it’s very characteristic. 
you would allow me to purchase it.” 

“You can have it with all my heart, sir. Little 
he thought, when he jotted down those few lines, 
that they would be the last, poor fellow, he 
would ever write; leastways, except perhaps 
that letter as was never found.” 

“What letter ?” | 

“Well, sir, a letter as he wrote to his father | 


Perhaps 
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the very day of his death. It was on his desk— 
that Pll swear to; and ’Liza took it to the post ; 
at least that’s my belief still, though the girl 
stuck to it as she never meddled with it. But 
when I happened to mention it to his father, the 
old gentleman said he never received the letter.” 

“Could any one else have taken it ?” 

“ Why, no, sir; why should they, except to post 
it? Unless, indeed, it was mere curiosity, which 
I should be loath to think of anybody, though the 
men as brought the poor young gentleman home 
were anything but well-behaved, and spiled the 
stair carpet with their wet boots, and wanting no 
end of gin because of their sad errand.” 

“And nobody but those men entered the 
room ?” 

“No, sir, nobody ; except, indeed, a young wo- 
man from Canon Aldred’s. Miss Aldred, his sis- 
ter, had known poor Mr. Perry, it seems, and sent 
some flowers. No, no; it was ’Liza, no doubt. 
She took the letter from the desk to put it in the 
post, and then dropped it into the kennel, care- 
less slut !” 

“T dare say that was it, Mrs. Aylett. Tere is 
something in exchange for the memorandum.” 

“ Oh, sir, five shillings is too much.” 

“Not at all. Such things are not to be esti- 
mated by what they will fetch. I wish you good- 
night and a good let.” 

“Thank you, sir, thank you. I wish it was 
yourself as was coming to occupy your poor 
friend’s rooms. I’m sure he will be pleased up 
yonder if he is permitted to know the interest 
you take in him.” 

Adair walked away without reply. Specula- 
tions upon a future state, since they could never 
be verified, had generally no interest for him; 
but he did experience a twinge at those last words 
of Mrs. Aylett’s. He thought it very unlikely 
that his purchase of that memorandum of the 
“bumps” upon the river would be known to Mr. 
Perry’s departed spirit; but if it was known, he 
felt that it would by no means afford him satis- 
faction. 

(TO BE CONTINURD.] 
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BADRINATH, 23,000 FEET. HOLY MOUNTAIN OF THE HINDOOS, 








GLIMPSE OF NONDAKOT FROM HIGH-ROAD. 
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BAGESWAR TOWN, KUMAON, 


SKETCHES IN THE HIMALAYAS—{Ser Pace 618.] 
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ANSWERS 70 CORRKSPONDENTS. 


Paantasm.—Spoons are marked with the family 
name. Your dark sample is nuns’ veiling, and will 
look well made by the pattern of the Dagmar costume 
illustrated in Bazar No. 36, Vol. XVI. For the bou- 
rette wool dress use the pattern of the cashmere dress 
illustrated in the same Bazar on page 573. Wear a 
brown felt Henri Trois hat trimmed with feathers and 
velvet. 

Ros« S.—A pleated skirt and a long polonaise with 
velvet collar and cuffs, and a border of velvet on the 
pleated skirt, will be the best design for your dress. 
**No,” to your other question. 

Sreua B.—Your drab poplin would be _—_ made 
with a basque, partly pleated skirt, and draped over- 
skirt, and trimmed with a vest, cuffs, and wide border 
on tne skirt of darker velvet. 

Mus. H. W. 8.—Your little danghter of three years is 
old enough for dresses of colored cashmere ‘aud of 
flannel. We have not the cap pattern you want. 

Country Reaver.—T wo wide bands of black velvet 
on your watered silk skirt will look well. Tien wear 
it with a velvet basque and velvet sash drapery, or else 
with a polonaise of cloth or camel's-hair. 

Nan.—Your materials are still in good style, and 
would look well—a# you are stout—made with a long 
polonaise of the green cashmere, with a vest aud pleat- 
ed kilt of the striped goods. As your forehead is low, 
you should draw your hair back amoothly from the 
temples, and wear a coil medium high, not either very 
low or very high. 

A Constant Reaper.—You can procure at this office 
a Bazar with a Supplement pattern of a foundation 
skirt. The cashmere skirt is laid in lengthwise tucks 
or pleats on this foundation, and has a straight velvet 
band an eighth wide put on an eighth above its edge. 
You will find a pretty suit similar to this illustrated on 
page 524 of Bazar No. 38, Vol. XVI., as a travelling 
dress. 

Sussorieer.—Do not alter your brown poplin polo- 
naise. Get a handsome cloth wrap or one of golden 
brown velvet like those described in New York Fash- 
ions of Bazar No. 37, Vol. XVI., and it will answer 
with all the dresses you mention. Get a jaunty cloth 
jacket with braided trimming for a young lady of 

eighteen. 

M. K. W.—Make your checked wool by pattern of 
the English tailor suit illustrated in Bazar No. 38, Vol. 
XVL., and trim it with an olive velvet collar and cuffs. 
Have a Henri Trois hat of olive felt, with dark red vel- 
vet folds, and some green and red wings. 

Beurx.—See illustrations and descriptions of mourn- 
ing dresses in Bazar No. 37, Vol. XV 

Eurtama.—Chains with lockets are out of fashion 
for general wear; they are only used with full-dress 
toilettes. Beaded passementerie and lace are stylish 
trimmings for a black gros grain dress. 

Texy.—Your sample ‘is English serge. White cash- 
mere is apt to be a creamy tint after being cleaned, 
even with the best care, but this is not objectionable. 
White China crape, Sicilienne, and camel’s-hair can be 
worn at receptions by those in light mourning. 

A.orn.—White camel’s-hair or brocade, trimmed with 
white chenille fringe and lined with garnet plush, will 
be handsome for a white evening wrap. Any visite 
attern given lately in the Bazar is suitable for this. 

f the dark flannel is of very nice quality, you can use 
velvet upon it, but it is more usual to cover the collar, 
cuffs, and sash with braid. Boys of two years wear 
white yoke slips of muslin and princesse dresses of 
white piqué. 





HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN SEASICKNESS. 

Pror. Apouen Ort, New York, says: “1 used it for 
seasickness, during an ocean ae In most of the 
cases, the violent symptoms which characterize that 
disease yielded, and gave way to a healthful action of 
the functions impaired.” —{ Adv.]} 





PETRIE’S FACE POWDER. 
Taree shades—White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. Read 
Brssiz Darwine’s endorsement below: 
1925 Madison Ave. 
Mr. Jonn Pernie, Jr. : 
Dear Sir, 

It is with pleasure I state my appreciation 
of your Petrie’s Face Powder, which I find vastly 
superior to any stage cosmetic I ever used. 
Cheerfully I recommend it to my profession. 

Faithfully yours, 
Besstr Darina. 
Sent free on receipt of price. Postage stamps 
taken, Joun Prrrix, Jr., Proprietor, 
110 Reade St., New York.—[_Adv.] 





THE PEOPLE'S WORLD-WIDE VERDICT. 
Burwert'’s Coooatnr has been sold in every civilized 
country, and the public have rendered the verdict that 
it is the ee and beat Hair Dreasing in the world. 
Borwetr’s Fravouise Exreaocrs are invariably ac- 
knowledged the purest and best.—[Adv.)} 





Tak most fashionable perfume powder for handker- 
chiefs and eo is Caswell, Massey, & Co.'s 
Violet Orris. 1121 Broadway. —(Adv.} 





C. C. Suaynn, Fur Manufacturer, 103 Prince St., N.Y., 
sends Fur Fashion Book free. Send your address e Adv. } 





AD VER’ LISHMEN'LS 








Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight, alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 


Rorat Baxtre Powper Co., 106 Wail Street, N. Y. 








GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


¥. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


A NEW CATaLocue 


ot NOVELTIES IN ART NEEDLE-WORK is now 
ready, and will be sent to any address on receipt of 
8-cent stamp, by 


CHAS. E. BENTLEY, 


854 Broadway, N. Yes or 314 Fulton St., Brooklyn, 


Florence Knitting Silk. 














Positively the only Silk suitable for knitting, 
which will bear washing without injury to color or 
texture. Soild by all enterprising dealers. 

Our latest book on Knitting (No. 4), with samples 
of Knitting and Etching Silk, sent on receipt of three 
2-cent stamps. 

NONOTU CK SIL K co., Florence, Mi Mass. 


‘ ] 2 sks., 14c.; 3 knots 

C REW ELS. Kensington Floss, 
; 8 skeins Emb. Silk, 9c. ; 1 sk. Emb. 

( Thenille, 6c.; 1 sk. Arasine, 12c.; 1 sk. 
Etching Silk, 6c.; 3 sks. French Cotton, 
ide.; 1 lap Split Zephyr, 10c.; 3 Ken- 
“sington and 2 Chenille Needles, 5c.; 5 
cards Cross-stitch Patterns, 25c.; 3 new 
Tidy Patterns, 30c.; full instructions for 
doing Stamping which will not rub off, 
50c.; 2 Stamping Patterns for Kensington, 
25c.; 1 for Outline, 15c.; 1 for Flannel, 
10¢. 31 for Braiding, 1c. ; 1 box Powder, 
2c. Special offer —all above, 
$1.00. exe: Patterns at whole- 
sale. Outtits, #1 to $15. T. E. PARKER, Lynn, Mass. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 
For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P. 0. Box 1654, New York. 


MICROSCOPES! 
ELESCOPES, FIELD GLASSES, 
MACIC LANTERNS, 
BAROMETERS, 
THERMOMETERS, 
Drawing Instruments 
Philosophical and and Chemical Apparatus. 


Send for List and Descriptions of our Ten Catalogues. 


QUEEN& CO ‘O pui ADELPHIA 
HOME BEAUTIFUL. 


Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 
62 West 14th Street, New York. 
Stamping, Designing, Perforated Patterns, and all 
ms aterials for Art Need lework. Send 8c. for Catalogue. 
v. 
Eh ae 
Printed on 50 Lxtra large Chromos in 9 colors, 
ee =e reneh & Swise me fancy aif Re- 
0c, 14 packs #1,00 or 25 Gold Bevel Edge 


1, js, 10c. 
Besutiful bound Sample Album for 1883 with Ay Premium List, 
reduced Price List, dc., 25. 8. M.F OOTE, Northford, ct 


























H LL’S FOLDING DRESS FORMS. 
Changes to any size. Skirt Form, $3.00; Form 
Complete, $6.50. Forwarded promptly on receipt of 
price. On exhibition at 133 East 16th St.,N. Y. Send 
stamp for Illustrated Circular to M. A. LUCEY, Gen- 
eral Agent, Winter St., Boston, Mass. Agents wanted. 
Opening of Importep "Parrerns, Sept. 17th and 18th. 


MELLIN’S FOOD 


For infants and invalids. 


HE ONLY PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR 

MOTHERS’ MILK. The most nourishing 

— wd ~_—— and nursi: ng mothers. Com- 

all physicians. Sold by al) d te. 

n ye climates. 75c. Send for the my let. 
Hecpeinalicimates: oe. § Wharf, Boston, 


SILKS Fo8 Wo sit 


In block wb ym and designs. Sendsix 2c 
stamps for samples. ‘ale Silk Works: New laven, Ct. 


SHOPPING 


Of every description. Also, orders taken for Superior 
Dressmaking. For circular, address Mrs. VIRGINIA 
C€. BREWSTER, 259 West 23d Street, New York. 














“Dr. Benson’s Skin Cure has cured my Eczema.”— 
John A. Andrews, Attorney, Ashton, Ill. 














BARBOUR’S 


Macramé Lace Flax Threads 


1784. 


1883 
ATTRACTIVE 


AND 
USEFUL 
OCCUPATION 


FOR 


LADIES. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOK, 
with full particulars and 
instructions, by mail, 
25 cents. 

Linen Thread on 
spools (200 yards), in 
yhite and W. Brown. 
specially adapted for 
Crochet and Lace Work. 
LACE DESKS, $2.00, $2.50, and $3.00 each. 

All kinds of FLAX THREADS for HAND and 

MACHINE Work. 

For sale by FANCY and DRY GOODS dealers 

throughout the country. 


The Barbour Brothers Company, 
134 Church St., New York; 
25 High St., Boston; 
517 & 519 Market St., San Francisco. 


PATENT WAVES OUTDONE. 
L. Shaw's Elastic Spring Waves. 


SUPERIOR 
to any other. Clasp 
softly to the fore- 
head, giving a beauti- 
ful shape and a per- 
fectly natural ap- 
pearance. No nets 
required, and not a 
single hairpin. War- 
ranted of naturally 
curly hair, or money 
refunded. From $5 
upward. 

An immenee stock 
of the genuine Lang- 
try or English Bangs, 
from $3 upward. All 
front pieces dressed 
while you wait, for 
12c. each. 

The so-much - de- z 
sired Marie Antoinette Switch, delightfully 
light and airy, made in all shades, from $5 up. Ladies’ 
own hair made over into same. Hair bought and ex- 


mee UNRIVALLED 
BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS, 


EUGENIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY, 


For the complexion. Produces a beautiful transpar- 
ency. It is recommended by physicians. Price, $1 
per box. Unrivailed Veloutine Face Pow- 
ders, 50c. and $1 per box. Amula, the great Tan 
and Freckle lotion, $2 per bottle. Dr. Lengyel Geiza’s 
Pasta Pompadour, the great Hungarian skin 
beautifier, $1 per box; only depot. Indelible Saffo- 
line Lip and Face Rouges, $1 and $1.50 per 
bottle. F. F. Marshall’s Adonine, for Dyeing 
Instantaneously the hair, the beard, the eye- 
brows, and eyelashes a beautiful light brown, brown, 
dark brown, or bleck, without injury to the hair, skin, or 
health, $1 50 per box. Applied on premises if desired. 


GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 


Just received, an elegant assortment of naturally 
gray hair, in the finest shades. Will be sold at reason- 
able prices 

Stamping and Embroidery, and Lessons in Embroid- 
ery, Third Floor. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country, C.O.D., with 
privilege of returning. 

Take Elevator for Salesroom. 

New illustrated price-list on receipt of 8c. postage. 


SHAW 


. 3 
54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave., New York. 


WARNER 


(In one-pound boxes.) 

















Is72_ BROADWAY.N.Y.| 


These Corsets are boned with Coraline, which is 
vastly superior to horn or whalebone. 
$10.00 REWARD 
aid for any Corset in which the Coraline 
breaks with six months’ ordinary wear. 


Will be 


Price by mail, W. B. (French coutil), $2.50; Ab- 
dominal, $2.00 ; ‘Health or Nursing, $1.50; Coraline 
or Flexible Hip, $1.25; Misses’, $1.00. 

For sale by leading Merchants. 

Beware of worthless imitations boned with cord. 


WARNER BROS., 372 Broadway, N. Y. 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only untsiting 
remedy for removing radically and permanently a 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 








RY 50 of our Handsome Chromo Cards, with name and 
Premium, 10c. Yaue Paring Co., New Haven, Ct. 
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Are Preferred by Leading Artists. 


HIGHEST AWARD at CENTENNIAL 1876, 
MONTREAL 1881, MINNEAPOLIS 1883. 


149 to 155 E. 14th St., N.Y. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 








HARPER'S MAGAZINE....... esoceccsccsseéon $4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY...........-. eoevccevcsse 400 
HARPER'S BAZAR 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE............ eases 2 
HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 

One Year (52 Numbers)..............0020000 10 00 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States 
or Canada, 





The Volumes of the Weexry and Bazar begin with 
the first numbers for January, the Volumes of the 
Youne Pror.ix with the first Number for November, 
and the Volumes of the Magazine with the Numbers 
for June and December of each year. 

Subscriptions will be entered with the Number of 
each Periodical current at the time of receipt of order, 
except in cases where the subscriber otherwise directs, 

Specimen copy of Harprr’s Youne Pxor.x sent on 
receipt of a three-cent stamp. 





Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


a@ HARPER'S CATALOGUE, of between three 
and four thousand volumes, mailed on receipt of Nine 
Cents in Postage Stamps. 








**T owe my 
Restoration 
to Health 
and Beauty 
to the 
CUTICURA 





Testimonial of a Bos- 
ton lady. 


“7 ¥= 


DR Humors, Huomiliating Eruptions, 
Itching Tortures, Scrofula, Salt Rheum, and In- 
fantile Humors cured by the Cutiovra Remepirs. 
SuricurA Resonvent, the new blood purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities and 
poisonous elements, and thus removes the cause. 
Curtoura, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
Itching and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, 
heals Ulcers and Sores, and restores the Hair. 
Cotiovra Soar, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and 
Toilet Requisite, prepared from Cortovura, is indis- 
pensable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, 
Skin Blemishes, Sunburn, and Greasy Skin. 
Curtovura Remepies are absolute! ure, and the 
only infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beautifiers 
1d everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; Soap, 
25 cents; Resolvent, $1. 
Porrer Deve AND Cuxmtoan Cony Boston, Mass. 


PROPACH’S INDICATOR. 


The best and most rapid system of Dress-cutting in 
the world. Is fast superseding all others. Embraces 
all real French measures, and adjustable to every fig- 
ure. Simple. Cuts back and front at once, which can 
be done by no other system. State Agents wanted 
for Western and Southern cities. Send stamp for Cir- 
cular. Address A. J. renernige tetagg — 
Agent, 781 Broadway, New York 


Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applic ations, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue so universally sought after and ad- 
mired. he best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for 
$5. R.T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 
man Hair Goods, 317 Suxru Avenveg, New York. 


BLOOD 


An interesting treatise on Blood and Skin Diseases 
will be mailed free to any one who will send their ad- 
dress to the Swift Specific Co., Drawer 8, Atlanta, Ga. 


; INDELIBLE INK. 











No preparation and only acom- 
mon pen needed, Superior for 
decorative work on linen, Rec'd 
Centennial MEDAL. Sold by all Stationers& Druggists. 


SEELEY’S eusaer PILE PIPE 


are es ph. &, ol here- 

other remedies Yeait, Go wi tly salle versio’ 
by the vest vest her eady for use, W wtoak sain ¢ or inconve- 
nience, affording “‘mmertiate ane 4 Sold by all druggists 
(accompanied with a pac Seeley’s Cintas on 
which are aoe peintes the ents) or sent by mail for $2. 
Seeley’s mts, 1347 Chestnut Street, 
Philad lelphia, Pa,, 3 £7) Fleet Street, London, , England 


SHOPPING 


Of every description promptly done for Ladies through- 
out the country. Send for circular and samples. 














Mus. L. BALDWIN, No. 126 Pearl Street, N. Y. 





EGER 


SEPTEMBER 29, 1883. 
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RIDLEY’S 


FASHION MAGAZINE 


FOR AUTUMN IS NOW READY. 


THE SAME -STANDARD OF SUPERIORITY 
STILL CHARACTERIZES THIS PUBLICATION. 
INSTEAD OF RETROGRADING,as OTHERS HAVE 
DONE, WE HAVE ENDEAVORED TO ADVANCE. 


THE CONSPICUOUS FEATURE 


OF THE MAGAZINE IS AN EXHAUSTIVE CAT- 
ALOGUE AND PRICE-LIST OF THE GREAT 
VARIETY OF GOODS FOR SALE AT OUR ESTAB- 
LISHMENT. IT IS ELABORATELY ILLUSTRAT- 
ED AND FULL AS TOITS DESCRIPTIVE DETAILS. 


RESIDENT NEW-YORKERS 


ENJOY NO GREATER ADVANTAGES IN SHOP- 
PING THAN DO OUT-OF-TOWN FAMILIES 
WHO TAKE THIS MAGAZINE. THE SAME 
PRICES ARE QUOTED IN THIS MAGAZINE AS 
ARE CHARGED AT OUR COUNTERS, AND THE 
SAME ATTENTION GIVEN TO ORDERS AS IF 
PRESENT IN PERSON. 


OUR STOCK 


CONTAINS EVERYTHING NEEDFUL FOR THE 
FAMILY: MILLINERY, DRY AND FANCY GOODS, 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS, CLOAKS, AND 
WRAPS, BOYS’ CLOTHING, LADIES’ AND CHIL- 
DREN’S SHOES, HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR 
WHITE GOODS, LACES, CURTAINS, AND, IN 


FACT, ALL THAT CAN POSSIBLY BE NEEDED, 


EVEN TO HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS. 


MAGAZINE ISSUED QUARTERLY. 


1dec. Single No., or 50c. per Annum, 


EDW'D RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311,3114,313 to 321 Grand St.; 


58, 60, to 70 ALLEN ST. ; 59 to 683 ORCHARD ST. 





ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & CO, 


Figured and Plain Velvets, 
PLAIN AND FANCY SILKS, 
PARIS DRESS GOODS. 


For the convenience of out-of-town cus- 


tomers we will offer a choice assortment 
of the above goods, to which we invite 
their attention, 


SHOPPING BY MAIL. 


SAMPLES SENT. 
OUR HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED 
Fall and Winter 


FASHION CATALOGUE 
DRY GOODS, «c., 


Will be issued shortly. Do not fail to send for it. 


sent E*P'@C on Aprrication. 


Le Boutillier|or asa 
Brothers, | Street, 


NEW YORK. 


{Delivered in any part of the United 
States at Boston Prices, CATALOGUES 
iSent FREE, also when desired sam- 


jples of Dress Goods, Silks, Woollens, 
from the largest and finest stock in 
BY MAIL this country. Write to was 
f on, 
Jordan, Marsh & Co, ("me 











$72 A WEEK. $12 a day at home easily made. Costly 
Outfit free. Address Trur & Co., Augusta, Maine. 





H. C. F. 


KOCH & SON, 


6th Ave. & 20th St., New York. 
Opening of Fall Novelties in 
VELVETS, BROCADES, 
SILKS, and DRESS GOODS. 





SPECIAL: 
22 Pieces BROCADED VELVET, all colors, 
$2.25; worth, $3.50. 


IMPORTED JERSEYS. 

The latest Novelties in BRAIDED and EM- 
BROIDERED ENGLISHJERSEYS for Fall. 
SPECIAL: 


BON MARCHE JERSEYS ( fan-back), | 
$3.75; elsewhere, $5.00. | 
| 


THEIR | 


FALL AND WINTER CATALOGUE, 


Acknowledged the most complete issued, will be | 
ready for distribution by October 1st. 


The leading house on | 
| 
} 


H. C. F. KOCH & SON, 
Gth Ave., 102, 104, & 106 West 20th St. 











FINEST 


RCADIA 





| 
SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. | 
| 
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GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK says : 


“In the general rush among 
modistes and dressmakers for a 
fine brand of Velveteen, there 
seems to be great delight ex 
pressed over the Arcapia VEL- 
VETEEN. Itis * * * much 
sought after for jackets and fur- 
trimmed suits for children’s cos- 
tumes and ladies’ dinner dresses. 
Its cost is also an elementinits 
success, as it can be purchased 
at the same prices as ordinary 
brands.” 











shades. 


material of equal finish and dress. 


VELVETEEN 


REMEMBER! For the protection of 
the consumer we stamp every yard 
with the below stamp. See you get it. 


ARCADIA 


VELVETEEN 


REGISTERED) 





The Fast Pile ‘‘Arcadia Velveteen” is of genuine woven fast pile, with Genoa face, and is the only velveteen 
in the market that can rightfully claim these qualities. They have stood the test of one season, and have con- | 
tinued to grow in favor from the time of their first introduction up to now. Forladies’costumes theyare | 
unrivalled, having the following advantages over all others: First, the coloris positive and lustrous in all 
Second, in appearance it cannot be easily distinguished from Lyons silk velvet, being much thinner 
and finer in texture, and consequently less heavy than ordinary velveteen or velvets, and will outwear any other 


SOLD BY T£FFT, WELLER, & CO., New York, 


And DRY GOODS DEALERS Generally. 





THE BAZAR says: 
“The ARCADIA VELVETEEN is an 
improvement upon ordinary vel 
veteen that is sure to be thorough 
ly appreciated, not only during 
the coming winter, but for many 
seasons.”? 


DEMOREST’S says: 

“The newest triumph in vel 
veteen has been achieved by the 
ArcapiIA, a Manchester produc 
tion of exceeding fineness, depth 
and richness of texture. Its pile 
is soft, close and even, and ex 
perts fail to detect the difference 
between it and real velvet when 
made up.’’ 














waist. 


HQUIPOISE WAIST 
1G) a = A ad 5 
For Ladies, Misses, Children, and Infants. 

THE ENVIABLE REPUTATION which these Waists have acquired 
is wholly owing to the meritorious plan of their construction, and the entire 
satisfaction they have given. 

THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned, and 
with full bust; the construction of inside of bust, under fulled piece, is that of 
a corset front, so that a corset and perfect bust-support is provided within a 

In the Open-Back Soft Waists, as made for Children and Infants, par- 
ticular attention to the physical proportions and requirements of the growing 
little ones has been given in the shaping parts, and, from the Jarge variety of 
sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 

Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. 

Prices 


Directions for Measuring. 


Le Boutillier Bros., 


Broadway and 14th St. 


SPECIAL SALE OF BLACK AND 
COLORED VELVETS. 


Having placed very large orders for Velvets before 
the advance, we are selling our goods at exceedingly 
low prices, 

17-inch BLACK and COLORED VELVETS, all silk 
face, #1 50. 

19-inch BLACK and COLORED VELVETS, extra 


| quality, $2 00. 


19-inch BLACK and COLORED VELVETS, supe- 
rior, $2 5 
22-inch BLACK and COLORED VELVETS, $3 00 
and $3 50. 
27-inch BLACK DRESS VELVETS, $2 75 to $6 00. 


SILKS. 


Special lot of NEW BLACK and COLORED GROS 
GRAIN SILKS, in four qualities, just opened, $1 00, 
$1 25, $1 50, and $2 00. 


RADZIMIR! RADZIMIR! RADZIMIR! 


The new silk fabric for Fall, in colors and black, at 
$1 50, $1 75, $2 00, $2 25, and $2 50. 


THOSE DESIRING OUR 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


(delivered free) should send their names at once. 


Le Boutillier Bros., 


Broadway & 14th St., N.Y. 


(cS SEND 3c. STAMP FOR SAMPLE COPY 
—or— 
SIMPSON, CRAWFORD, & SIMPSON’S 
QUARTERLY 


MAGAZINE OF FASHION AND ART, 
“THE FOUR SEASONS.” 


The best family magazine published. Liberally Illus- 
trated with the choicest engravings. Present (Fall) 
number contains interesting histories of Tapestries and 
Lace Making (illustrated). Choice patterns and in 
structions in ancient German and Italian Embroideries, 
together with comprehensive directions for stitches, 
etc. (elegantly illustrated). Novelties in Fancy Work. 
“The Ballad of the Thrush ” (illustration). ‘* Haunts 
and Habits of English Birds” (illustrated). ‘ Round 
About the Farm” (illustrated). ‘“‘ The Waning of the 
Year” (illustrated). ‘‘ The Prodigal Son ” (illustration), 
and a choice variety of instructive and interesting read- 
ing. $1.00 per year, postpaid. Agents wanted 
in every town in the United States. Send for Terms 
and Premium Lists. Published by 

SIMPSON, CRAWFORD, & SIMPSON, 
6th Ave., cor. 19th St., New York. 





EVERALL BROS., 


LADIES DEPARTMENT. 
No, 236 FIFTH AVENUE. 
Cloth Suits, 
Riding Habits, 
Jackets. 


HARPER'S BAZAR 





pinay rears 


Broadway and 19th St. 


CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


| Ladies’ Laced-Back and Boned, $2.25. For Ladies and Misses, take a snug 





; role * “ Be, 1.75. | Measure around waist over dress, and We have transferred onr WHOLESALE PAT- 
Misses’ “ + ** Boned, 1.75. | give it to us in inches. TERN DEPARTMENT w Mae. J. G. CROTTY, 
issinasietsiniannseriasici m5 be bs “ Soft, 1.50. 


: p . For Children and Infants, take chest 
Send for Circulars. Children’s and Infants’, 1.00. ' measure also, and state age of child. 


Address the Manufacturers. One good agent wanted for every city and town in the United States. 


GEO. FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 





Nos. 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who will 
conduct it upon his own account and responsibility. 


‘J ‘gq’ ‘ Ty > 
SPECIAL CAUTION, 
We are not interested in nor responsible for any 
contracts made by J.G. CROTTY & CO., whether for 
Harper's Bazar Patterns or for any other business. 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 


\ E should be pleased to have strangers and visit- 
ors to the City inspect our line of 


FRENCH MARBLE CLOCKS 


mannii sers. | 25(C4s, forPerfect Musical Outfit 


~ 1 ~y 5 
4 Bt ) I I 4 ° T Y Almost every household in the Tnit- 
LE ILLIER & C O., EX RAORDINAR BARCAIN. ed States has some kind of Musical 
31 an 33 West 23d St.. N.Y. Instrument, from the plain Melodeon to the expensive Grand Piano. Not one ina thousand persons ever become 
—- : a 3s est re i St ~ N.¥ adepts in the art of Music, which even Mendelsohn and Mozart could not become masters of technically. But Buck- 
ner’s Musical Chart does away with the necessity of becoming proticients in the art. It is the result of years 
of intense application, by a Leading Professor, andisa thorough though simple, Self-Instructor for 
Melodeon, Piano, or Organ. A child (without the aid ofa teacher,) can learn in a few hours to play any of these 
instruments as easily as if it had gone through months of instruction and hard practice It is a grand omnein 
invention and saves hundreds of dollars to any person lucky enough to possess one. If you already have the rudi- JARIS SHOPPING by an American Lady. 
ments of music, this will aid you in mastering the whole art;if not, you can go right ahead, and learn all, easily Circular and references. Specialty. Laces and Wed 
and perfectly. Have you no musical instrument on which to practice? A tew minutes each day at some friend's - = Specia y; zaces and Wed- 
residence will make you perfect, so that you can play anywhere in response tocalls. The highest class of Professors of ding Trousseanx. Mrs. A. Lorrus, 5 Passage Saulnier. 
Music unite in saying that Buckner’s Music Chart leads anything ofits kind, Heretofore the Chart has never - —_— 
been sold for less than S§,Q9, but now, that WE have secured the sale of the genuine, We have resolved to send the TAKE NOTICE. 
For 50c. (in stamps) 200 Elegant Scrap Pictures. 
No two alike. F. WHITING, 50 Nassau St., N. Y. 











PILLA-SOLVENE 
permanently dissolves 
Saperfiluous Hair! 
root an ch, in 5 minutes, without pain, dis- 
coloration, or ir a Sealed particulars, @ cts. 
WILCOX SPECIFIC DICINE CO. Philadelphia, Po. 


Winter Cloaks, Plush, Silk 
For-lined, and Seal Gar- 
ments, with full and com- 
plete price-lists of ail arti- 
cles of Ladies’ and Misses’ Clothing, all handsomely 


illustrated in our catalogue now in press, sent to any 
address in the United States upon receipt of Six Cents. 


J. N. COLLINS, 
32 WEST 14th STREET, NEW YORK. 
SILKS for PATCHWORK, 
In $1.00, $2.00, and $5.00 Packages; ail colors. 
AMERICAN PURCHASING CO., P.O. Box 3648, N.Y. 


66 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address H. Hauterr & Co., Portland, Maine. 


: , 
Nonpareil 


The most Fashionable Dress 
Material of the day. The BROCHE 
is the only WOVEN Velveteen 
Broché in the market. 


Chart for Twenty-Five Cents and also, to send 34 Pieces of Beautiful Music, vocal and Instrumental.— 
full music sheet size, Free to every purchaser. All the new opera gems of Mascot. Billee Taylor, Olivette, Waltzes, 
Songs, Mazourkas, Quadrilles, etc., words and music, Music lovers have never had such bargains offered, 
Pp AND TH q N K ! 22 Complete Pieces of Music, in addition to Buck- 
= ners Musical Chart, all for ONLY 25 CENTS. This 

is no catchpenny announcement. Our house is among the staunchest in New York City—having a wel! earned repu 
tation to sustain. Our neighbors inthe best part ofthe city, know us, for we have been among them for years. 
The leading Newspaper and the great Commercial Agencies al! know us, and speakin good termsofus 25 cents 
sent to us will insure your receiving by return mail, postage free, One Buckner’s Chart, ani 34 Pieces of 
Popular Music. Ifyou are notentirelysatisfied, we will return the money. Willsend Three Charts and Three Sets 
of Music for Sixty Cents. I ct. and 2 ct. postage stamps taken. 4 page illustrated catalogue of Organettes, Vio- 


be soutivoc, Address aloraerets World Manut’g Co, 122 Nassau Street, New York, 


‘END $1 for SPINAL Specific. Instant relief. Sure 
remedy for all pains. D. Fosrer, Binghamton, N.Y, 


$5 to $2 


Periodical Headaches fly before Dr. Benson's Celery 
and Chamomile Pills. All druggists, 50c. 





per day at home. Samples worth $5 fre 
Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine 




















LYONS FACE 


ARE 


FAST PILE 


GUARANTEED. 


Harper’s Bazar. 


The best service is given 
by the Nonpareil Velveteens ; 
they cannot be distinguished 
from silk velvets. 

















Journal des Demoiselles (Paris) 


* Nonpareil Velveteen.” — 
Of all fabrics of the kind, this 
one is the nearest apProach to 
Lyons velvet; it is produced 
in the rich colors of the most 
3 expensive silk velvets. 


WHOLESALE TRADE SUPPLIED BY SHAEN & FITHIAN, NEW YORK. 
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FACETIZ. 


A TRAVELLING photographer, some years since, 
submitted one of bis efforts to an elderly gentleman 
in the rural districts, the effort being a tin-type of 
the old gentieman’s house. Mr. —— scanned the 
plate with interest, then, with a forcible expression, 
suddenly dropped it and ran to the fence in front of 
the house. One of the rounds which ran horizon- 
tally to posts placed at short intervals had fallen 
from its place, and one end lay on the ground. 
The old gentleman quickly raised it to its proper 
position, and came in-doorsagain. He took up the 
tin-typer’s plate, and his surprise at finding the fence 
still ont of repair found words in the expression : 
*“Wa'al, I enum if that darned thing ain’t down 
again!” 

“Mary is bringing a pitcher of buttermilk,” said 
Mrs. —— to her litle daughter. “Mrs, Ward sent 
it to you, Josie.” 

“Why, mamma,” cried Josie, delightedly, “I 
didn’t know Mrs. Ward kept a buttermilk cow !” 

caktntebigiiibeinimmnas 


A young lady was receiving a call from Mr. —— 
whose smallness of stature was regarded by the 
young man himself as a positive misfortune, to 
which he never could brook any reference. 

During the conversation Mr. chanced to men- 
tion a number of prominent cities to which a re- 
cent business trip had called him, 

His fair entertainer, with more frankness than 
forethought, delivered herself of the comment, 
* Why, you're quite a little traveller, aren’t you ?” 


> — 

Gust (to hostess upon taking leave after an old 
Virginia whist party). ‘* Well, madame, I have done 
a most remarkable thing—played whist all the even- 
ing without having a trump.” 

Hostess. “You could not help having one each 
time at your deal.” 

Guest. “ But I did, madame. I invariably mis- 
dealt.” [A fact. 

Which is the most degraded fish?—The sole, be- 
cause it is trodden underfoot by everybody as a 
matter of course, 

“Tf I punish you,” said a mother to her little 
girl, “you don’t suppose I do it for my pleasure, 
do you?” 

“Then whose pleasure is it for, mamma ?” 

qumnnmanfiitininnas 


Mr. Brown (to man who has been shovelling his 
walk). “Why, how’s this, Patrick —fifty cents? 
You told me you'd take the job, and be glad of it, 
for a quarter.” 

*“ Ah, well, Mr. Brown, if I said that same, I said 
it knowin’ ye were a gintleman as wouldn’t kape a 
man to the sthrict integrity of his worrd.” 

[A fact. 


Why is a duel like a horse-race ?—Because the 
seconds are an important feature. 


scaleespilipattaiinde 
Why is a drumstick like eternity ?—Because it 
beats time. 


Mrs. S—— remarked toa friend that she intended 
yoing to Niagara for a few days during the summer, 
and had decided to take her little son with her, 

“T was there for three weeks, with all my chil- 
dren, last summer,” said the lady addressed. 

Mrs. S—— expressed surprise that Mrs. —— 
should take her children to so dangerous a place. 

* Weren't you afraid they would get into the falls ?” 
she questioned. 

“Oh no,” said Mrs. ——, with evident satisfac- 
tion. ‘My children are all well trained.” 

At which Mrs. S——’s boy, who was present, 
cried out, bitterly, “‘ Well, 1 guess I’ve been trained 
if anybody ever has.” 

nnnainetdipeteninenn 

An Albany gentleman was one day having a game 
of cassino with his little danghter. When the time 
came for counting the points he said, 

“The cards are a tie, Katy, so neither of us takes 
that point.” 

“Oh, papa,” begged Katie, after a moment's 
thought, “let's count it. You may have it. I feel 
just like one of the women that brought the child be- 
fore Solomon. I'd rather you'd take it than to have it 
worth nothing to either of us.” 


“ We are told,” said Miss to her Sunday-school 
class, “ that ‘ Mary kept all these things and pondered 
them in her heart.’ Now what does that mean ?” 

* Oh, she just took and pounded ’em in,” said a little 
girl, energetically. 

I said to my little girl one day, “‘ What a large fore- 
head you have got! It is just like your father’s. You 
could drive a pony-carriage round it.” To which her 
brother, five years old, said, * Yes, mamma; but on 
papa’s you can see the marks of the wheels.” 
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HOME FROM 


A father was telling his little son about the wonders 
of modern science ‘Look at astronomy, now; men 
have learned the distance of the stars, and, with their 
spectroscopes, what they are made of.” 

“Yes,” said the boy, “‘ and, pa, isn’t it strange how 
they found out all their names ?” 


att hn ale RR 

As an English Volunteer was passing along, rifle in 
hand, he was accosted by a precocious urchin, who 
called out, “Who shot the dog?” which saying the 
man appeared by no means to relish. So, turning 
sharply round, he said, 

“Tf you're not off, I'l shoot a donkey ;” when the boy, 
calling out to one of his companions, rejoined, 

“I say, Bill, look here; this ’ere fellow is going to 
commit suicide.” 





THE COUNTRY, 


“Please, Mr. Smith, papa wants to know if you 
won't lend him the model of your hat.” 

“Certainly, my boy; what for?” 

“He wants to make a scarecrow to keep the birds 
out of our corn field.” 


axnenipsiiiesnetias 
Aunt. “Has any one been at these preserves?” 
Dead silence. ‘‘ Have you touched them, } tno " 

Jimny (with the utmost deliberation), ** Pa never lows 
me to talk at dinner.” 


msintipillffl Donate 
Why is a sheet of foolscap like the face of an old 
man ?—Because it’s full of fan. Why like a letter 
ready for the mail ?—Because it has a stamp in the 
corner. Why like a tenor voice ?—Because it’s part of 
the quire. 





COUNTRY QUIET, 


I'd become so exceedingly weary 
Of the city’s, confusion and riot, 
That I packed my big trunk in a hurry, 
And went off to the country for quiet— 
I went off to the country for quiet ; 
But, good gracious! I didn’t find any; 
Though of noises absurd and vexatious 
I tound, why, I can’t tell how many. 


First, when to bed I retired, 
ne dog began bow-wow-wowing ; 

Then the old tabby cat and her kittens 

Joined in with a friendly meowing— 
Joined in with a friendly meowing, 

That set all the neighbor cats going, 
And awakened a wretch of a rooster, 

Which in turn waked the echoes with crowing. 


And the katydids “did” and they “didn’t,” 
And the crickets they rasped without stopping— 
Rasped, not chirped—and a host of night-Avore 
"Gainst my windows kept constantly popping— 
’Gainst my windows kept constantly popping, 
Like so many small cannons, while a 
Went by with a whiz and a whirring, 
To return with their sisters and brothers. 


And ere daylight the cows were a-moving, 

Hens cackling, and horges a-neighing, 
Birds singing, boys whistling, and really 

I couldn’t think longer.of staying— 

I couldn’t think longer of staying 

Where such hullabaloo was called quiet; 
And I fled, with relief quite refreshing, 

Back to city confusion and riot. 

—_——@——_—— 

Upon the occasion of a certain amateur dramat- 
ic entertainment, not far from London, one of the 
amateurs, having to assume a female character, 
shaved off his mustache and whiskers. Upon pa- 
rade, on the evening of the performance, the ser- 
geaut-major, a rather strict disciplinarian, failed to 
recognize the smooth-faced soldier, who, uncon- 
scious of his altered appearance, looked, as a good 
soldier should, straight before him. Greatly puz- 
zled, the sergeant-major walked up to the aspirant 
for histrionic honors and demanded his name. 

“John P—, sir,” was the reply. 

“What the—what do you mean? What have you 
been doing to yourself ?” 

“Shaving, sir, for the performance to-night.” 

* By whose order did you shave ?” 

* Nobody’s, sir; I didn’t ask anybody.” 

“Very well, Private P——, mind you parade in 
front of the adjutant to-morrow morning with ’em 
all on again. You are liable to ten days’ drill for 
making away with government property.” 

castle nidiieabronts 


To those who are not well pleased with humor in 
the pulpit, perhaps the answer made by the cele- 
brated Dr. South may be commended. His wit was 
so ready and exhaustless that it would come out of 
him even in the midst of his most serious dis- 
courses, The excellent Sherlock remonstrated with 
him on the sabject, when South turned upon him 
and demanded, “‘ Doctor, had it pleased the Lord to 
make you a wit, what would you have done ?” 

And that carries us out of the pulpit and into it 
again, by reminding us of the brave Captain Lyons, 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, who distinguished 
himself in an action with the Spaniards. He was 

»resented to the Queen, who was so charmed with 
his gallantry that she promised him promotion on 
the first vacancy. The honest captain saw it an- 
nounced not long after that there was a vacancy in 
the see of Cork, and not being a man of letters, he 
understood it as a vacancy somewhere in the Irish 
Sea. He posted up to London, and claimed the 
royal promise, The Queen was astonished at his ig- 
norance and his presumption, but he assured her 
that the royal word was as good as a bond, and he 
knew he should have the appointment, Finding 
him resolute, and withal a sober and moral man, 
she finally sent for him and gave him the vacant 
bishopric, saying she hoped he would take as good 
care of the church as he had done of the state, He 
did not disappoint her hopes, though he never 

preached, for the twenty years he was Bishop of Cork, 
until his royal patroness died, when he ascended the 
pulpit and pronounced a very appropriate funeral 


sermon. ° 
The following is a curious definition of a dentist: 


“A dentist, love, makes teeth of bone 
For those whom fate has left without; 
And finds provision for his own 
By pulling other people’s out.” 
cindiamsiadliiageemness 
Mistress (in alarm). “You're not putting a lead 
spoon into that custard, Bridget!” 
. Buwerr, “ Faith, mum, it won't hurt the spoon a 
it.” 
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PERTINACIOUS GUEST, “| DON'T MIND ALL THE PEOPLE'S GOING, DENIS; THE SEA IS COMPANY 


ENOUGH FOR ME.” 
DENTS (who has yet to see his tip). “ ANAN! 


It’s NOT THAT SAME WITH THE Boss, THOUGH. I 


WAS AFTHER HEARIN’ HIM SAY YISTERDAY THAT HE HAD HEARD TALK OF THE OULD MAN OF THE 
SAY, BUT HE BELAYVED THAT THE OULD ‘OMAN OF THE SAY WAS WUs NOR HIM.” 





GOING TO THE STATION. 


DRivVER (to Fitz-Jenkyna, who is in an agony of anxiety concerning his train). ‘WHACK HIM, SUR! 


WHY, BLESS YOUR INNOCENCE, THAR’S NO USE IN WHACKING OF HIM. 


He's BEEN WHACKED ALL 


HIS LIFETIME, AND IF I WAS TO WHACK HIM NOW, HE’D ONLY LOOK UPON IT AS HIS DAILY ALLOW- 


ANCE, AND WOULD PAY NO ATTENTION TO IT.” 








